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BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST ee DROP US A CARD TODAY 


New pb SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY And How To Teach and Call Them 


by RICHARD KRAUS, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Music arrangements by CHARLES LEONHARD, Teachers College, Columbia University. _ Illustrations 
by CARL PFEUFER 


For the first time, here is a real text for teachers and recreation personnel. It not only presents com. 
plete directions, illustrations and musical accompaniments for fifty-five dances, but tells how to teach 
organize and conduct the whole program. Step by step the process of learning to teach and call i; 
broken down and illustrated. The role of square dancing as a tool in education and recreation is pre. 
sented, together with the process of building continuing square dance programs. 

The piano arrangements have been carefully prepared to preserve the folk character of the dances and 
to keep the level of difficulty within the ability of the non-professional pianist. The keys selected are 
those which are most likely to suit the range of the caller's voice. 

Many of the dances, drawn from every section of the United States, have never been published before 
and will be welcomed by experienced callers and teachers who are in search of new material for their 
groups. 

THE CONTENTS: The Square Dance Story, The Leader's Roll, Learning to Call, The Patter Squares, The 
Singing Squares, Circle and Longways Dances, Ice Breakers and Mixers, Square Dance Philosophy, Pro. 
gram Planning. 


APPENDIX: Bibliography, Square Dance Records, Square Dance Periodicals, Square Dance Schools and 

Camps. 

7” x 10” Illustrated, Music $3.00 
Now Ready 


New pb RHYTHMS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by ELIZABETH LEWIS SEHON, Associate Professor and EMMA LOU O'BRIEN, Accom- 
panist, Women's Physical Education Department, University of California — Santa 
Barbara College. 


This new basic text offers elementary school teachers and teacher education students: (I) a thorough 
analysis of the philosophy and techniques of the teaching of rhythms, (2) practical tested materials for 
the classroom, (3) music especially composed for this use and arranged for the non-professional player, 
(4) an up-to-date bibliography of additional materials, (5) specific helps to the teacher for improvisation 
and adaptations, (6) sample lesson plans worked out in detail. 


THE CONTENTS: |. FOUNDATIONS IN RHYTHM IN EDUCATION. 2. ACCOMPANIMENT 
piano, improvisation, percussive instruments, sources of music, materials, recordings. 3. THE CHILD— 
needs, abilities, interest centers. 4. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITY LESSONS—based on: themes, themes with 
learning period, projects and unit areas. 5. ACTIVITY SONGS, VERSES AND POEMS, NURSERY 
RHYMES. 6. RHYTHMIC PATTERNS OF WORDS, PHRASES, VERSES. AND POEMS. 7. FOLK 
SINGING GAMES AND FOLK DANCES. 8. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITY CULMINATIONS—their correla- 
tion with class work. 9. THE TEACHER—gquidance of children, teaching techniques and procedures. 


APPENDIX: Sample lessons with original music references, sample lessons on projects based on rhythmic 
principles, source materials for songs, verses, nursery rhymes, games. 


554” x 834” Illustrated $3.50 
Ready January 1951 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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An NEA Department 


Making an Issue 


© For our December cover, we turn 
to a scene from another era. It is at 
times refreshing to look thru the old 
files and observe how our country 
lived not so very long ago. It points 
out the tremendous progress which 
we have made in a relatively short 
time. 


© Currier & Ives was to the Nine- 
teenth Century in recording typical 
American scenes as the camera is to- 
day. From 1835-1856, this publish- 
ing firm turned out more than 6000 
prints on almost every conceivable 
subject. Sport scenes were very pop- 
ular sellers; prints being available in 
full color for 25¢ each. 


© During this holiday season, we 
present to you a Currier & Ives cover 
and a wish for an enjoyable Yuletide 
season. 


© The array of articles this month 
cover many practical areas of interest. 
There’s something about basketball 
on page 10; school health services, 
page 18; Michigan Council for Rec- 
teation, page 44; square dancing on 
page 12, and as you can see by glanc- 
ing to the right many, many more. 


© Winter sports is our theme for 
January. John H. Shaw and Gunner 
Peterson write about the Syracuse 
program. Another interesting article 
tieing in with the theme concerns 
the St. Paul’ Ice Palace.—JHP. 
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HAVE YOU... . 


Renewed your October 
Y ’*50-September ’5] mem- 
bership? 


Sent in your dues today 
Y so that your publications 
will be continuous? 


Made plans to attend the 
Y National Convention, De- 
troit, April 16-20? 


There is no substitute 
for 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


There is no equal 


to 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER! 


Why teach square dancing by re. 
ferring to out-moded printed meth. 
ods when better results are ae. 
complished through oral instruc. 
tions on a series of phonograph 
records? 


SQUARE DANCE INSTRUC 
TORS can best serve their purpose 
by supervising square dance sets on 
the floor as they “walk-through” 
the distinct and simplified oral in- 
structions created by Ed. Dur. 
lacher, one of America’s leading 
authorities on square dancing. 


Records in albums one to four start 
with progressive oral instructions 
followed by calls set to scintillating 
music by the Top Hands under the 
direction of Frank Novak. 


Album five... 


SQUARE DANCE MUSIC 
WITHOUT CALLS 


Amateur and professional callers 
call this album the “Square Dance 


Callers’ Delight.” Included in the | 


Selections are two, new and out- 
standing dances—The Duchess Con- 
tra and Top Hands Reel. 


According to educators’ endorse- 


ments, “Honor Your’ Partner 
square dance records are incom- 
parable!” 


Don’t hesitate to order Honor Your 
Partner Album 1. You’ll surely 
want to complete your set with al- 
bums 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


Write for complete details. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PER. 


p.s. Don’t miss reading Ed. Dur- 
lacher’s article on page 12 of 
this issue. 


Freeport, N. Y. 
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HEALTH WORK IN ITALY 


R. Triva, TOWN HALL, MODENA, ITALY. 
This municipality some years ago began 
a health program in the schools. ““We 
have every intention of improving the 
services which will make toward a health- 


ONE COACH TELLS ANOTHER 2 
“Gym Uniformity 
Pays 12 Ways!’ 


Leading Health and Physical Education 
Directors Outline These Advantages: 


1. HYGIENE: A program of periodic launder- 
ing of Gym Suits can be instituted and enforced 
with uniform apparel as a basis for comparison 
in checking. 


Te- ful life. Could your Association send us 2. ADAPTABILITY: Only carefully designed 
eth- any pamphlets, yearbooks, and studies Gym Suits meet all requirements ofcomfortand g, ECONOMY: A correctly designed, well- 
hi h will help us in our work?” appearance. Correct clothing creates confidence. made Gym Suit wili outwear several average 
at waica Wi Pp 7 . 3. GROUP SPIRIT: The morale value of uni- playwear suits or shorts. 
ruc. oA packet of reference material form clothing in group and team activity is 9, MODESTY: Gym Suits are designed for 
aph was sent the writer. This is one of firmly established. Uniform Gym Suits enhance vigorous gym and feld activity. Consider the 
. : % group spirit. appearance of your classes when outside in the 
4. PERFORMANCE: Pride in appearance in Spring and Fall. 
ciation renders. the individual and in the group leads to more. 49, LOST CLOTHING: Uniform Gym Suits, 
UC. enthusiastic participation. Carefully selected inarked or embroidered with the owner's name, 
Dose WANTS TO CBSERVE TENNIS uniform Gym Suits a that pride. Per- eliminate that “Lost and Found” problem. 
. formance is improved. 11. REPUTATION: of the school and the Phy- 
S on Harry H. Pierson, pirEcTOR OF THE 5. GROUP CONTROL: A class uniformly sical Education Department is greatly enhanced 
igh” INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- clothed in Gym Suits responds as a group. py a Gym Suit Program rigidly ontooved wis 
i is ins i Control is easier. your classes smartly clad in Gym Suits, you’ 
| in- TION, N. ¥. A ene eo egy ™ = 6. HARMONY: There are no clothing distrac- never suffer by comparison with other schools. 
Dur Buenos Aires sc ools WIS es to spen tions when suitable uniform Gym Suitsare worn 42, PRESTIGE: Attractively uniformed classes 
ding from three to six months in some school by the entire class. reflect the good taste, efficiency and judgment 
i i i _ a Y: Uniform Gym Suits eliminate of the Physica ucation Director. Consider 
college in this country observing ten diminish in- the impression made by your classes when they 
a nis techniques. In return for this priv- feciodiay changiente: appear before the public. 
rt . . . 
. ilege, he would be willing to assist in the 
ol athletic department or in a Conversa- FOR UNIFORM SATISFACTION, SPECIFY 
tional Spanish Class. Any private 
’ the h juni iversi PHYSICAL ED 
school, junior college, or university that 
might be willing to cooperate in bring-' saci 
ing this youns tennis instructor to this 1 LET waist, fuli cut, 
country should communicate with Mr. WHITE fullcut, clastic top. Sizes, 10. white cotton twill. 
IC Pierson, Institute of International Edu- 78Qs S-M-L. ste ci Sizes, 24 to 42. 
cation, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, rib top. 10-11-12-13. _KE/8 Elastic waist, full cut. 
; 35% Wool, 10% Ny- M-L-XL. 
SWEAT SUITS 26-42. 
ance Ralph W. Beechner, coorDINATOR OF SS/GM Heavy gun metal 
ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION REVERSIBLE Any two-color sweat shist. ‘56-46. 
4 inati Il Elastic bottom sweat Champion mesh pouch, 3 
combination. A’ TP/GM 8 a 
out- LINCOLN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LINCOLN, T-SHIRT colors. Sizes, S- pant to match. Sizes, waist, deluxe quality. Sizes, 
Con- NEBR. “. .. We are in the midst of a em 


possible building program here in Lin- 


coln. . . . I am trying to find a com- BUY ' CHAMPION KNITWEAR C0., INC. 


nse =munity that has built an activity build- | DIRECT ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
ing which is used for physical-education 


Manufacturers 
from yarn to 
finished product 


classes, basketball, games, wrestling 

room, bowling, ping-pong room, game 

room, crafts, and the like. Do you 

know of any such building? We want 

» a pictures and plans so we could show 

; what has been done and what we too 
could do.” 


Tow MOSINEE BATH-TOWLS 


at about 1¢ per service, for school shower-rooms 


REAT ABSORBENCY, chamois-like softness and strength, make 
MOSINEE Pure Sulphate BATH-TOWLS highly acceptable . . . 


and most economical . . . for school shower-rooms. They provide indi- 
y ; vidual, disposable, sanitary single-service at lowest cost . . . no laundry 
ils. ° Can you help? expense . . . no problems of storage of clean and dirty linen or turkish 
P towels . . . no pilferage losses. Try a carton of 1000 and see for yourself. 

COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


TES ASSOCIATION 


L. Carroll Adams, sECRETARY-TREAS- 
1. Y. URER, THE COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
Dur- TION associATION. “Members of the 
2 of  AAHPER may be interested in knowing 
that the annual meeting of the College 
Physical Education Association will take 

place in Philadelphia, Dec. 28-29.” 


¢ Single Sheet Type, 18 x 40” 
1000 towels to a carton. 
Write for free samples. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


A Division of 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company 


MOSINEE | Sclohate Sowels 


PREP-TOWLS ZIP-TOWLS * TRIM-TOWLS TURN-TOWLS ROLTOWLS 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL TRAYS, 
COASTERS, PLATTERS, 22 

OF ALUMINUM, 
COPPER, BRASS 


Quickly, Easily, at Low Cost! 


LOW, WAREHOUSE-TO-YOU PRICES ON PRE-CUT METALS! 
@ Circles @ Flat Sheet @ Tooling Metals 
@ Wire @ Rod o@ Tube e@ Angles 


SOFT ALUMINUM CIRCLES 


20 Gauge (.032”) 10” dia............. 35¢ 

14 Gauge (.064”) 

Size Each 

70¢ 

90¢ 

$1.15 

16 Gauge (.051”) 20” dia .$1.40 

Size $1.60 


DIE-CUT — no burrs; PAPER INTERLEAVED — 
no scratches. 
Complete Price List of Metals for Handicraft—and 
“Directions for Metalcraft Projects’’ sent, FREE, on 
request. 
ORDER TODAY! FREE DELIVERY! 


We prepay delivery costs when remittance accom- 
panies order of $3.50 (minimum) or more. Delivery 
charged on C.O.D. and CHARGE orders. Charge 
accounts extended to schools and organizations. 


BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 


Quality Metals for Industry—Since 1926 
2817 Laclede Ave.; Dept. AA-1; St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Swing-Right 
Budget-Right 


SCHOOL GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Outmoded, outsized, and worn golf 
equipment can hamper students’ swings 
and distort shot results, in spite of good 
teaching techniques. But you needn't let 
high prices for new equipment stymie your 
school golf program. Just put Betty 
Hicks-endorsed clubs and balls on your 
shopping list! 

Be ready for spring semester tee-time. 
Write now for descriptive price lists on 
ali Betty Hicks Golf Products, including 
plastic practice balls, durable regulation 
balls, school golf bags, Betty Hicks irons 
and woods, and the 1951 revision of Betty 
Hicks’ Target Golf game. 

Or write anytime to make use of our 
free consultant service on any school golf 
problem. 


BETTY HICKS GOLF PRODUCTS COMPANY 
454 Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 12, California 


——-, Please send me descriptive price lists 
for Betty Hicks Golf Products. 


—— Please send me a suggested club order 


have | 

| 
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OPEN TO 
Zuestion 
* 


Readers are requested to send in 
questions for reply. In the event 
answers cannot be published in THE 
JournaL, they will be forwarded to 
the sender via letter. Address all 
queries to “Open to Question,” 
THE Journat, AAHPER, 1201 
16th Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
* 


Q—ls acne "catching"? 

Probably not. The control of this con- 
dition is much like that for boils in those 
cases where the lesions are superficial, but 
it is far less dangerous. Obviously, care 
should be taken to prevent the spread of 
of any sort, but most cases of acne 

ave a systemic basis which is much more 
important than the possibility of catch- 
ing it from someone else. Acne cases, 
like boils, require the attention of a physi- 
cian in finding and correcting causes. 


@—ls boxing a desirable activity for 
junior high school? For senior high 
school? 

Not unless proper safeguards can be 
guaranteed. Educational groups do not 
generally approve of boxing at either the 
junior- or senior-high-school level. 


@—ls there any danger connected with 
muscle soreness or stiffness following un- 
accustomed exercise? 

No, but it may interfere with the de- 
sire to continue the activity. There is no 
harm as far as is known. 


@—Does membership in the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation automatically en- 
title one to National Education Associa- 
tion membership and vice versa? 

The AAHPER is one of 31 NEA de- 
partments. Altho the joining of one or- 
ganization does not entitle a person to 
membership in the other, membership in 
both is very desirable. 


Q@—How many organizations are offi- 
a affiliated with the AAHPER? 

ere are 16 afhliates who have health, 
physical education, or recreation in their 
areas of activity. 


Q@—Are single copies of THE JOUR- 
NAL and the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 
available? 

Yes, single copies may be obtained 
from the AAHPER. Tue Journat costs 
50 cents per copy; ResEARcH Quar- 
TERLY, $1.00. Back issues are available. 


Fred Cady, Coach of U.S. Olympic | 
teams and U.S.C. swim coach, instructs 
a ten-year-old child in the basic funds 
mentals of swimming: conquest of 
fear, breathing, kicking, arm strokes, 
and coordinated deep water swimming, 


ADVANCED SWIMMING 


Perfecting the style and strokes of the |j 
average swimmer: correction of com |p 
mon faults, proper body alignment, | 
arm and leg action, breathing, and all 
of the “musts” that make for cham } 
pion swimmers. 


DIVING FUNDAMENTALS 


Good diving as taught by Fred Cady is 
dependent upon balance, coordination, 
rhythm, and proper approach. All 
dives are covered with emphasis on 
these points and on the importance of 
footwork, arm, and leg action. 


Each of the Above Films: 
10 minutes Sale $17.50 
1 to 3 day rental $2.00 


Free! Write today for your free copy 
of our complete list of films. 


BAILEY FILMS, 


P.O. Box 2528 
Hollywood 28, California 
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HE best remembered figures of 
Thistory have been teachers. Their 
teaching has survived because it car- 
ried a deeply spiritual note. Their hu- 
mility and simplicity; their search for 
truth and for something above and 
beyond themselves has left an impres- 
sion upon the human race without 
which civilization could not exist. 

We who teach and sometimes face 
doubt and discouragement may well 
learn from them. Every one who holds 
a teaching position is a leader. For 
better or worse, he exerts an influence 
over the spirits of his pupils. He will 
shut them in by his own narrowness or 
he will open windows upon a larger 
world; he will discourage or inspire. 
What he does will depend largely on 
what he PURPOSES to do and the 
persistence with which he follows his 


purpose. 


The teacher is a spiritual leader by 
virtue of what he is. The circumstances 
of our birth, early childhood, environ- 
ment, and training leave their mark 
upon us. But by the grace of God, 
we can determine in some measure 
what we will become. 

We can associate ourselves with the 
people, the institutions, the books, the 
activities that foster the finer qualities 
of character. If we fill our minds with 
beautiful thoughts, think constantly of 
helping others, put aside the unworthy, 
and reach for the heights, these things 
will show in our bearing, in our voice, 
in the sparkle of our eyes, in the radi- 
ance of our personality. 


2 


The teacher is a spiritual leader by 
virtue of what he does. We live in a 
revolutionary world. Civilization is 
now fluid. Great issues of life and 
death are at stake. In the face of these 
larger issues, the little indulgences of 
life often seem of minor moment. 

Who shall deny him who will soon 
face death his desires? In such an at- 
mosphere, and especially in a country 
so rich as ours with our wide under- 
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standing and with our commercializa- 
tion of leisure, indulgences have be- 
come so rampant that they now con- 
stitute a greater threat to our future 
than disease or war. 

Many teachers have come to feel 
that they must be like other people, 


‘that they must do what the crowd 


does. They forget that it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to lead the crowd 
and not to follow it. They forget that 
all the children by law are placed under 
their influence and that what the wisest 
and best parent wants for his child 
that must society want for all its chil- 
dren. 

Are we measuring our lives by the 
aspirations of the wisest and best par- 
ent or by the indulgences of mammon? 
The true teacher should not have to 
follow high standards, he should want 
to. Selfdiscipline is the foundation of 
greatness and of leadership. — 
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The teacher is a leader by virtue of 
what he stands for in the community. 
Our generation is faced with many is- 
sues in community, state, nation, and 
world. Our democracy can meet these 
issues successfully only if there is in- 
telligent, informed public opinion. 

The teacher can be a nonentity tak- 
ing no interest in current issues; he can 
be a coward refusing to take the risks 
of facing them; he can be a partisan 
following blindly; he can go too far and 
become known as a crank; or he can 
exert a constant, quiet influence on 
behalf of intelligence, patience, under- 
standing, sanity, justice, and sweet 
reasonableness. 

Perhaps a word of caution is in 
place: Wellmeaning people sometimes 
attempt to use the free public schools 
for sectarian purposes or condemn 
them as godless because they do not 
teach a certain brand of sectarianism. 
Let us not forget that our country after 
more than 150 years of warring prot- 


SPIRITUAL LEADER 


estant sects adopted a policy of separa- 
tion of church and state. Under that 
policy, it has gone farther in both edu- 
cation and religion than countries 
which have used the schools for sec- 
tarian indoctrination. 

The teacher who has a rich religious 
life and who shares the fellowship and 
responsibility of the church of his 
choice exerts a spiritual influence upon 
his pupils far above man-made creeds 
and doctrines. 

Horace Mann—the father of our 
system of free public schools—struck 
a note which we should always treasure 
up in our hearts: “The all-important 
question still remains: By what spirit 
are our schools animated? Do they 
cultivate the higher faculties in the 
nature of childhood—its conscience, 
its benevolence, a reverence for what- 
ever is true and sacred? Or are they 
only developing upon a grander scale, 
the lower instincts and selfish tenden- 
cies of the race?” 

Those who have to do with health, 
physical education, and recreation are 
in a most advantageous position to en- 
rich the spiritual lives of the young. 
Good health and good spirits go to- 
gether. The young tend to idolize 
physical skill and beauty. Recreation 
in its best sense means Recreation 
and covers a wide range of activities 
which people pursue because they give 
release and lift to their lives. - 

The three interests are so close that 
in a wellbalanced life they are almost 
one and the same. 

It is significant that Richard C. 
Cabot, the great physician and profes- 
sor of medicine, was also professor of 
social ethics at Harvard. In his book 
What Men Live By, he fixes. upon 
these four: WORK, PLAY, LOVE, 
WORSHIP. As we seek during this 
Christmas Season to help young people 
learn the art of living, what better 
can we do than to encourage them to 
develop a philosophy of life which 
makes the most of these four values? 


DR. MORGAN has been Editor of the Journal of The National Education Association 
ever since its first appearance in 1921. The author is also Director of the NEA Division 
of Publications and National Chairman of the Future Teachers of America. 
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HERE is no reason to believe that 

the upward curve of basketball pop- 
ularity, both as a spectator and a player 
sport, will abate during the present sea- 
son. There is every reason to believe 
that the sport’s rise to major-sport 
status in interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate fields will be further strength- 
ened. 

There are an increased number of 
early-season tournaments thru which 
basketball has gained added December 
interest and the drive for conference 


championships will sustain appeal for: 


the sport at a high level until March. 
Such early-season tournaments as the 
Oklahoma City All-College and the Big 
Seven Kansas City tournament have 
been copied widely elsewhere. 

The Oklahoma City All-College, to 
which eight highly-regarded college 
teams are invited each year, has been 
flourishing since 1936 and numerous 
sectional meets, usually scheduled dur- 
ing Christmas holidays, have sprung 
into prominence. 

Climactic, as usual, will be the post- 
season meetings of the sectional cham- 
pions in such tournaments as the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association’s 
meeting, the New York Invitational, 
the NAIB at Kansas City, and many 
others. 

One of the reasons for the springing 
up of so many tournament activities 
undoubtedly is the fact that basketball 
lends itself perfectly to tournament 
play. Squads are comparatively small, 
the length of a single game compara- 
tively short. And the public gets ex- 
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ceptional action for its 
entertainment dollar. 


This Year's Basketball 
Picture 


We have seen the on- 
racing arrival of offensive 
basketball in recent years. 

Scoring levels have 
XX, mounted annually with 

7 every indication that em- 
phasis on defensive play has lagged 
more and more. In the Southwest, at 
least, many coaches have awakened to 
the fact that the general tendency to 
neglect defensive play has been a coach- 
ing oversight, that coaches are passing 
up a good bet by stressing too much 
the offensive end of the game. 

It is true in all sports that various 
phases of the game tend to have their 
day. The offense, we say, has caught 
up with the defense. Then the defense 
tends to catch up with the offense. The 
coming season will find defensive play 
tending to come back somewhat for 
the simple reason that emphasis on de- 
fensive play pays off handsomely. in 
games won, especially with the offense 
running off with the show so far as 
the majority of teams are concerned. 

Scores never will be the low 24 to 22 
tallies of the 1920’s and early 1930's. 
Too many good shooters exist these 
days, too many youths who have been 
firing a basketball at a ring since they 
could toddle about a backyard goal. 

Inept shooting caused the low scores 
that were known to the fathers of pres- 
entday cagers. There is no such thing 
as a dearth of shooting ability now. 
Every boy entering college with basket- 
ball on his mind is a shooter. Not so 
many know defensive play. 

There will be a gradual return to a 
better balanced game in which good 
defensive play will gain prominence. 


It is hard to believe the oft. 
settion that fans cannot 
good defensive play, that they are in 
terested only in seeing the bal] go th 
the basket. 


Predictions 


Coaches frequently are asked to pre 
dict which teams are most likely to 


- prove successful, what factors to look 


for im an approaching season. It jg 
doubtful if coaches know any mor 
about these coming events than ap 
other spectator. But we'll guess with 
you. Here are some angles: 

If the high percentage of tall, agile 
sophomores the country over come 
thru, there will be many rapid changes 
in the team ratings; if a number of the 
outstanding teams of last year who 
were loaded with juniors can keep thoge 
voungsters on an even keel, the to 
teams might prove to be about the 
same as’ last year. 

However, we are inclined to question 
the ability of the tall youngster to come 
thru immediately. The extremely tal} 
sophomore who fits quickly into basket 
ball is rare. As a rule, he has long houy 
of work ahead of him before he is ready 
for stardom and before he can turn his 
team into a winner. He has to become 
courtwise first. You probably will see 
this incoming crop of sophomores (and 
nearly everyone has new height to 
throw into the lineup) cause many an 


‘ eyebrow to raise in early season and 


preconference play. The reason is that 
they will undoubtedly have quite an 
effect in early games, but unless they 
are very unusual the old heads wil 
control the play down the February 
and March stretch. 

Probably the strength in the various 
areas lies in these teams: 


West Coast—UCLA, Southern Calé 
fornia, Washington State. 

SoutHwest—Arkansas, Baylor. 

Bic Seven—Kansas. 

Missourt VALLEY—Bradley, St. Louis. 

Rocxtes—Wyoming, Denver, Utah, 
BYU. 

Borprer—Arizona. 

Brc TeEn—Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana. 

Mtpwest—Notre Dame. 

SoutHEast — Kentucky, 
Tennessee. 

SouTHERN—North Carolina State. 

East—CCNY, St. John’s, Long Is§ 
land, NYU. Columbia. 


Vanderbilt 


HENRY (Hank) IBA is Athletic Director and Basketball Coach of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. A great defensive coach, his teams hold the best all- 


time defensive record in the US. 
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NATIONALLY famous for the fit and quality of its 
canvas footwear, Converse offers physical education instructors and students their 
choice of the canvas shoes illustrated here. Whatever your personal preference may 
be as to style, you'll find in all these Converse shoes the right combination of 
better fit, positive traction, maximum arch support and the economy of long 
wearability. Insist on the Converse name, wherever you buy your shoes. 


WOMEN'S WOMEN'S 
“ALL STAR” “GLENVILLE” ) 
L9162 Sizes 4 to 10 19486 Sizes 3 to 11 4a 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers 
backed to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue 
upper foxing; corrugated toe guard; full 
length duck covered SPONGE INSOLE with 
COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose 
duck lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge 
of sole; toe guard. SPONGE INSOLE and 
CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“PHYS-ED” 


L9010 Sizes 3 to 11 


WOMEN'S 
“GYM-ED”“ 


L9374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. 
Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


Lace-to-toe bal; heavy white army duck 
uppers; foxing to edge of sole; blue upper 
foxing; corrugated toe guard. SPONGE 
INSOLE with CUSHION HEEL AND ARCH 
SUPPORT. Non-marking crepe outsole. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS IN ALL SIZES 


Converse-made physical education shoes are built on correctly proportioned 
lasts for correct arch support and true foot comfort. Sizes 3 to 11, except 


molded sole All Star, which is available in sizes 4 to 10. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
564 West Monroe Street 214 Church Street 100 Howard Street 
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Mall where upwards of 400 sets 
at a time square danced one evening, I 
was contemplating this article. It 
seemed to me that three examples of 
how square dancing became popular 
in several areas would demonstrate how 
this field not only benefited students, 
but how the results of this 
program have aided their 
respective communities. 


Fairlee, Vermont 


Fairlee, population 475, 
is a dot on the map on 
Route US 5. Yet, in this 
small hamlet, a definite ex- 
periment in better citizen- 
ship has been going on for 
the past three years with 
outstanding results. 

How often have we read, 
in fiction, of the small-town 
»boy who seeks his fortune 
in the big city, retires on a 
comfortable income, and re- 
turns to his birthplace to 
find it just as he left it years 
before. In actual life, this 
was the case with Herb 
Warren of Fairlee. Altho 
Fairlee had become noted 
as one of the finest summer 
resorts in all of New Eng- 


of life that they followed 50 
years before. 

Having had experience in 
the teaching field, Herb 
wondered what he could do 
to make people aware of the 
broader opportunities they had so close 
at hand. Realizing that he would be 
looked upon as one with “city ideas,” 
he moved slowly experimenting with 
one idea after another. Finally, he 
thought of recreation for the upper 
grades of the Fairlee School as a means 
toward broadening the inhabitants 
modes of living. 

Upon contacting the state recreation 
department, he learned that the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress was to take 
place in New York City. It was there 
that I first met him. . 

While I was conducting the Play 
Party Hour, Herb Warren was watch- 
ing the proceedings and continually 
taking notes. When I returned to my 
booth at the congress, Herb—the walk- 
ing questioner—pounced on me with 
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RIVING home from Central Park 


land, the home folks still SQ U ARE D ANC j NG part in square dancing, and ne 
followed the same pattern so found a way of mixing in; 


ED DURLACHER 


question after question from the notes 
he had made. In square dancing, he 
felt that he had the answer to his 
problem and during the balance of the 
congress, he availed himself of every 
opportunity to learn more and more 
of this field. | 

Returning to Fairlee, he broached 
the subject to Mrs. Francis Kiely, head 
of the Fairlee School and a teacher of 
the upper grades. Mrs.. Kiely readily 
agreed to include square dancing dur- 
ing school hours whenever time per- 
mitted, and thus started a chain of 
events. 

Armed with Sonora Album #479 
and the companion folio, Country 


Dances, Herb and Mrs. Kiely Set out 


to interest students in a field of y “o 
tion that had had its birthplace in tal ” 
very area. Years before, the Squate = 
dance had been a very integral part of pa 
Vermont, but as the old prompters had - 


died off, it had become quite dormant 
_Now here it was again being taught Wi 


and very properly taught ty 
the younger generation cal 
During the first year, an ao. - 
tive interest was Created, stu 
Herb, in his own quiet map. Sol 
ner, had sort of sown the cla 
seed for interest: in squar prc 


dancing so as to have th® mi 
students feel that it wal to 
their own idea. Mrs. Kiely stu 
did her bit in making it g M: 
part of her English clas. sqi 
The youngsters asked for al let 
books on letter writing in mi 
order to send for inform. ba 
tion on the subject. ) 

Checking with Ha Bu 
Warren and Mrs. Kiely, | tee 
learned that thru squar Th 
dancing, the following m« 
events took place in the be 
school itself. The student In 
who lived on farms and wh sq! 
were disinclined to join in ica 
most forms of récreation, ati 
were easily induced to take | 


socially with their bo 
mates. Class studies became Wi 
more interesting. In history, he 
it was brought out that 
square dance figures emangy 
ated from foreign countriesg 
In geography, they learned of the 
customs of these countries. In sociality 
studies, they learned how they could \ | q 
serve the community thru this fieldgy} 
The students organized trips to theme ) 
Veterans Hospital in White 
Junction for square-dancing exhibitions 


and followed this with exhibitions ij 
their own community for the summeg 
visitors. They also traveled to othe 
towns to introduce square dancing tm 
schools. 

Today, the “Fairlee Experts,” as Wa 
now call them, are known thruout the 
state for the fine work they are doingj 

Visiting colleges, as I do thruout they 
year, I am asked time and again how ff 


ED DURLACHER is one of the country’s leading square-dance callers. He has been im 
vited to conduct many important square-dance functions. The author has also made 


several recordings of popular dance pieces. 
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t Out interest the college students. Elizabeth 
Ccteg. Burtner of the Women’s Physical Edu- 
n that cation Department, George Washing- 
quate ton University, Washington, D. C., 
attof® studied the situation and came up with 
Shad the most effective answer that I know. 
ma 
il Washington, D. C. 
oht to As both the men and women’s physi- 
tion, cal-education departments are separate 
aN a¢- at G. W. U., she realized that if her 
eated B students were to take an active interest, 
Matt some coed plan, either during or after 
n the class hours must be worked out. Due to 
quar programming, class work was not pet- 
€ the  missible, so thought had to be given 
t wall to after-class activities. Knowing that 
students follow the “popular” trend, 
g ita Miss Burtner proceeded to organize a 
clas, = square-dance club around the men ath- 
forall  letes. She selected her campaign com- 
ng in mittee, and soon had the stars of foot- 
orm ball, basketball, and baseball interested. 
Such active interest created by Miss 
Heb Burtner has made her students want to 
ely, | teach square dancing after graduation. 
quate They realized the amount of enjoy- 
ving ment this field can give, along with the 
1 the benefits of bringing people together. 
dens In college, students found that if 


square dancing were taught academ- 
ically, there was no recreational value 
attached to it. 

The “wall-flower” problem is also 
never thought of as this is group danc- 
ing; it makes no difference how the 
boy is built or if the girl is not endowed 
with the outward beauty of some of 
her classmates. ‘The important thing is 


Drawings courtesy Nation’s Business, Copyright September 1950. 


that they meet on common ground and 
accept each other as they really are as 
individuals. Thru square dancing, they 
also learn the social graces, so very im- 
portant to social life. 


New York City 


It is good to know that New York 
City, sometimes called the most blasé 
and sophisticated city in the country, 
has included square dancing to a large 
degree in its schools. During the sum- 
mer, many of the elementary and high- 
school students come up to the stand 
in the parks where I am calling and tell 
me of how much they enjoy the dances. 

I would say that 65% of those on 
the floor are in or just past their teens. 
It is wonderful to see how they take 
their natural place with the older peo- 
ple and how well they behave. 

A few months ago, I was invited to 
attend one of the Brooklyn high 
schools, where Grace Rundquist is di- 
rector of the girls’ physical-education 
department. Prior to Miss. Rundquist 
teaching there, square dancing was only 
a part of the girls’ activities. There had 
never been any coed gym classes of 
any kind. 

In one year, she built a tremendous 
interest after talking her plan over with 
the principal and the boys’ physical- 
education director. Starting with a few 
classes, it finally became a definite payt 
of each gym program- Where at first 
the boys considered it something they 
would rather die than do, it became 


_a popular physical-education class. 


The affair to which I was invited 
was the final square dance of the se- 
mester, held after school hours so that 
it would be a party for all. All arrange- 
ments had been made by the student- 
body. Driving to the school, I had 
visions of about a dozen sets in action. 
Imagine my surprise to find over 100 
sets. Everyone attended of their own 
accord! 

I have always felt that the very life 
of square dancing was in the hands of 
you, the physical-education teachers. 
who, during the scholastic year come in 
contact with almost all of the students 
attending school. To date, you have 
done yeoman work in this field. By_ 
remembering that in square dancing 
we have the medium thru which the 
students can be taught the real Ameri- 
can way of living, we then know that 
thru them we are all contributing to 
better citizenship. 

In conclusion, it,is my opinion that 
square dancing can be improved na- 
tion-wide should the following be done 
at the national convention: 

{1] The selection of a location for the 
square-dance evening should be made with 


care to insure adequate space and accoustically 
sound room. 

[2] More time should be allowed for better 
teaching methods. 

[3] A central location for the square-dance 
workshop. 

[4] An effort made by a greater number of 
men to take part in the preconvention dance 
section and the workshop. 

Here is looking forward to a stimu- 
lating square-dancing program at De- 
troit. 
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Recreation which 
_ serves both youth and adults 


YEAR-ROUND recreation _pro- 
gram is a desirable attribute of 
any community, particularly now when 
more and more time is allowed for 
recreation and leisure-time activities. 
Such a program, serving both youth 
and adults, was established in Hins- 
dale, Illinois, a Chicago suburb with 
a population of 8100 in 1946. Now in 
its fifth year of operation, it is con- 
tinually expanding and provides more 
than 100 activities during the year. 
Sponsored by the Hinsdale Com- 
munity House in cooperation with the 
Hinsdale Recreation Council, the 
boards of education of both the high 
school and the elementary school dis- 
tricts, and the Hinsdale Village Board, 
the program is an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished when 
representative groups within a com- 
munity get together to cooperate in 
working out a desirable community 
program. 


How Project Began 


Altho the recreation program has 
been in operation for five years, it 
actually started 10 years ago when a 
recreation council was established as 
a part of the Hinsdale Community 
Chest. The council made an attempt 
to formulate a year-round program, 
but it ran into the difficulties of find- 
ing adequate facilities, available trained 
personnel, and the degree of com- 
munity cooperation necessary for a 
successful program. It - concentrated 
upon a summer recreation program 
which would take over where the 
school left off, but even this program 
lacked effective coordination since the 
church, the school, and the village 
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Integrated 


Community Recreation 


Program 


groups were still acting as independent 
recreational groups. 

In 1945, the PTA made a survey 
of the recreational likes and dislikes 
of high-school students and the recre- 
ational council completed a survey of 
the elementary students. This survey 
gave the groups a great amount of 
information about the needs of pupils. 

The recreation council decided that 
more representative community groups 
would be necessary to join in the plan- 
ning of a program to meet the needs. 
In 1946, T. A. Blank, director of the 
Hinsdale Community House; C. E. 
Spearman, superintendent of the Hins- 
dale Schools; Harvey Dickinson, Hins- 
dale Township High School athletic 
director; members of the boards of 
education of District No. 55 and No. 
86, members of the Hinsdale Village 
Board, and the Hinsdale Community 
Recreation Council joined forces to 
act as one integrated unit instead of as 
independent agencies fostering their 
individual programs. 

An administrative board was set up 
to direct the work of the new organ- 
ization. A legal board found out how 
much the schools and. other commu- 
nity agencies could contribute to this 
new recreation program within the lim- 
its of their laws, the extent of partici- 
pation of each group, and the responsi- 
bilities they should take in regard to 
problems such as accidents among par- 
ticipants in the recreation program. 
The school districts provided the 
trained personnel to do the work. 

Since the Community House Co- 
ordinating Council already had an un- 
limited number of representatives from 
every club and organization in the 
community, it was decided that this 
group was in position to suggest and 
to recommend the program of activi- 
ties. The coordinating council set up 
a “Village Calendar of Social Events” 


NAIDENE Goy 


to make possible a maximum numbe | 
of activities being scheduled without 
conflicts and with a minimum of cop. 
fusion. 
To finance the program, a bud 
get of $7000 is set up with $5369 
coming from Hinsdale Communi 
Chest contributions and the other 
$1700 coming from fees and charges 
of various activities such as shor 
courses in crafts or fees for use of the 
swimming pool at Naperville during 
the summer. The cost of the year 
round recreational program arnounts to 
approximately 87¢ for each person in 
the cominunity. With financing as 
sured thru community contributions, 
it was possible to set up an eight-week 
summer program from the start. 


Summer Program 


In the summer recreation program, 
at least 1000 young people participate 
thru playground activities, hobbies, 
crafts, sports, and social recreation. 
Four thousand Hinsdale youths made 
use of the program sometime during 
the first summer in 1946 when the 
plan was directed by Mr. Blank as ad- 
ministrative head, Mr. Dickinson as 
program director, and. Myriam Reyn- 
olds and Mr. D. Russell McCarthy, 
physical-education instructors in the 
Hinsdale Schools, as assistant directors. 

This is essentially the same organ- 
ization as used today. A great many 
college students, home for the summet 
vacation, aid in administrative and 
teaching duties connected with the 
program. ‘The first summer, 22 per 
sons were actively associated with the 
leadership and supervision in addition 
to a number of Girl Scouts who were 
candidates for the Girl Scout Play 
Leader Award. 

In the summer program, awards were 
donated by Hinsdale merchants as 
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izes for special play-day events. 
Bory hours were held in the public 


library. A baseball clinic featured 
Roger Hornsby of the Chicago Daily 
News Baseball School. Trips were 
made to Wrigley Field, Chicago, to see 
the Cubs and the All-American Boys’ 
baseball game. Another type of pro- 
gram has also proven successful during 
the eight-week summer program, that 
of the day camp with “cook-outs,” 
swimming, camp craft, and similar 
camping activities in the nearby forest 
preserve districts. ee 

Special fee activities are provided in 
the summer program. Eighty percent 
of the fees go to a trained individual 
who supervises such an activity as cat- 
pentry, diama, and dancing, and 20% 
of the fees support the program. Swim- 
ming in the Naperville Centennial 
Swimming Pool at a special rate pro- 
vides summer recreation for at least 125 
young people annually. 

More than 4000 young people each 
year take advantage of the recreation 
activities provided summers at Burns 
Field, Garfield School Playground, 
Stough Park, Madison School Play- 
ground, the Community House, and 
the high-school gymnasium. 

Fall and winter recreation include 
football and intramural sports after 
school. A snack bar has been opened 
in the Community House for teen- 
agers. It is operated by professional 
employes and supervised by a student 
committee from Hinsdale Township 
High School. 

Church and American Legion groups 
as well as other civic-minded organiza- 
tions are not hampered in carrying on 
in their logical areas of recreation and 
are encouraged to assume their respon- 
sibilities. 


Year-round activities are grouped in 


the following divisions: 


Music — Community and assembly 
singing, minstrels, music appreciation 
classes, junior glee clubs, memory con- 
tests, harmonica classes, whistling and 
quartette contests, orchestras, bands, 
small music groups, recitals, recorded 
music, study clubs, and primitive music 
classes. 

Art—Painting and sketching, sculptur- 
ing finger work, drawing, commercial art, 
pottery, weaving, leather, metalwork, de- 
signing, decorating, modeling, jewelry 
making, and photography. 


Drama—Play production, story telling, 
stage craft, work shop, stage dancing, 
creative dramatics, voice training, diction, 
shadow picture, charade, play studies, 
fashion shows, plays on wheels, outdoor 
theatre, pageantry, and marionette and 
puppet shows. 

Social Recreation — Entertainments, 
social game evenings; folk, interpretive, 
and social dancing; stunt nights, picnics, 
holiday celebrations, home play, mock 
trials, movies, card games, checkers, dis- 
cussion groups, and family parties. 

Play and Sports—Gymnasium, team 
games, indoor and outdoor sports, 
tournaments, hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions, horseback riding, wrestling, box- 
ing, bowling, quoits, girls’ sports, hiking 
and nature lore excursions, and archery; 
swimming is a summer activity. 

Crafts—Block printing, furniture mak- 
ing, leatherwork, woodwork, metalwork, 
paper craft, weaving, pottery, toy making, 
home decoration, designing, models, and 
tapestry. 

Hobbies—Hobby units in homes and 
communities, organization of clubs and 
central clearing house of information 
and guidance, exhibition committee, 
publicity, hobby shop where supplies may 
be purchased at a reasonable price be- 
cause of quantity buying; four divisions— 
doing things, making things, acquiring 
things, and learning things. 

The Hinsdale Community Recrea- 
tion Program is modern. It is based 
upon the individual needs and differ- 
ences of the people served. It provides 
leisure: activities for the participant as 
well as for the listener or the spectator. 
It gets away from the hit-or-miss type 
of organization used by some commu- 
nities in which activities have been 
sponsored by veterans organizations, 
scouting programs, civic-minded organ- 
izations, and church youth groups with 
little or no cooperation or integration. 

Young people in Hinsdale are learn- 
ing to make wise use of their leisure 
time equipped with skills to help them 
become performers above the novice 
class, to appreciate music, art, and 
drama, and to be better spectators, lis- 
teners, and participants as they learn 
to be self-reliant and to use all the 
available facilities. By providing play 
for the child, sport for the youth, and 
recreation for adults, the integrated 
recreation program at Hinsdale is mak- 
ing this residential suburb a_ better 
place in which to live.: 


NAIDENE GOY is an English teacher and publicity director of Hinsdale Township 
High School. She has attended Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, and Tarkio College, 


Tarkio, Missouri. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


international 


News 


As tue world grows smaller, it is 
always interesting to hear from col- 
leagues in other countries. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from a letter 
written by Dr. Diem (Germany) to 
the Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Academy of 
Physical Education. 

He reports activity in the physical 
education branch becoming gradual- 
ly normal again as living conditions 
in Germany change for the better. 
They expect a greater demand for 
teachers. Most teachers are older 
and the ones in physical education 
will wish to give their duties to 
younger teachers, thus creating a 
temporary shortage. 

At present, there are 10 univer- 
sities in Germany training physical- 
education teachers for secondary 
schools. At the University of Co- 
logne where Dr. Diem teaches, there 
are 300 students in the physical- 
education branch. ‘The course re- 
quires three years, graduating about 
100 students annually. 

Physical-education teachers in sec- 
ondary schools must have besides 
work in the physical education 
branch, an additional year in an- 
other scientific branch—four years’ 
study in all. In the primary schools 
(our elementary), all teachers are 
required to take work in physical 
education. 


Dr. Diem says that one year 
courses for graduates of teacher’s 
academies are arranged and the Ger- 
man Ministry of Public Instruction 
grants scholarships for participation 
in those courses. ‘ The University of 
Cologne sends its teachers to diverse 
districts of Germany to spread “the 
newest methods in the physical-edu- 
cation branch to gymnastic teachers 
in the field.” 

His students exchange ideas and 
programs with institutions from 
abroad and have had guest lecturers 
from England, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. Dr. Diem writes “the sys- 
tematic cultivation of understanding 
with other peoples, of comradeship, 
and of sportsmanship are among the 
tests we have given ourselves.” 
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Drawing by Etorraine Fox, Courtesy of Parents’ Magazine. 


7 markets today are flooded with 
toys and playthings of every descrip- 
tion, which thrill and delight both 
children and grown-ups alike. Every 
object which charms mother or fasci- 
nates daddy, may be found sized to 
Junior’s needs. 


Teacher Can Improvise 


Any teacher who longs for an ex- 
_ pense account to equip the classroom 
need yearn only momentarily,. for she 
knows all educational toys do not come 
from store shelves, but any toy which 
contributes to the growth and progress 
of a child, may be so classified. 

A teacher who is alert, industrious 
and resourceful, knows that with the 
help of children and parents, many 
toys and pieces of play equipment may 
be’ constructed in the classroom. The 
satisfaction gained-in the making of 
one’s own toys is the real educational 
value. 

And so we judge a toy as to its true 
educational value, by the activity it 
stimulates, be it homemade, store- 
bought, or a bit of waste material 
salvaged by teacher or child who is 
often a skilled scavenger. Realizing 
that these waste materials are the bases 
of some of our best creativeness, many 
teachers make a habit of collecting 
various items which are placed on 
shelves available to children. 

A child with imagination quickly 
converts cardboard cylinders from 
paper toweling into a smoke stack or 
chimney; spools into wheels, head- 


lights on his block car or a bubble pipe, 
if soap and water are available. A work 
bench and tool box which are a part of 
every wellequipped kindergarten are 
very useful in converting these waste 
materials into usable toys. 

Orange crates may be made into 
chairs, sinks, and sofas. Apple boxes, 
found in abundance in every cafeteria, 


make excellent shelves for blocks, toys, ' 


and books. Cheese boxes and typewriter 
ribbon reels make very acceptable small 
wagons and pull toys. 

These are only a few of the toys 
which are easily made. Each com- 
munity offers waste materials which 
may be converted into usefulness under 
the direction of a wide-awake teacher. 

Scrap lumber and dismantled crates 
fill a real need at the work bench for 


the child who needs to expend excess . 


energy. A nail and board is a much 
better recipient of his blows than, the 
timid, shy playmate whom he loves to 
make cry by a display of his vim and 
vigor. 


Blocks 


Perhaps blocks stimulate growth as 
well as any toy in use. This is good, for 
anyone who desires blocks may obtain 
them. There are many sources of sup- 
ply. They are for sale wherever toys 
are sold; may be made to order at lum- 
ber mills; may be gathered from scrap 
piles. Even used wooden boxes may be 
tesealed and planks’ edges rounded 
and smoothed to meet safety require- 
ments. Cans of baby food and extra 


Educational 
TOYS 


EVELYN F. BIRD 
» Criteria for choosing toys 


cans of various sizes on the reserve shelf 
in the kitchen have been found 
many two-year-olds for his first build 
ing experience. 

Blocks obtainable in every shape, 
form and size, satisfy the creative needs 
of a wide range of ages. Plastic blocks 
float in baby’s first tub bath and large 
hollow blocks with four foot planks, § 
stimulate imagination, interest and 
pleasure in the four, five, and six-year 
olds. 

Tho the very young child may enjoy 
playing alone with his blocks and re 
ceive keen pleasure in just building and 
tearing down, we know that this very 
activity is provoking his curiosity, bring 
ing out his initiative, developing his 
muscles, his coordination and actually 
encouraging many desirable traits. 

As he grows older, his block com 
struction shows more resourcefulness, 
and he feels the need for others to help 
him. His airplane becomes a passenget 
plane and the pilot needs a copilot 
The passengers need tickets, which 
must be purchased from a ticket office. 
This dramatic play which is the out 
growth of block construction calls for 
group activity which is promoting} 
growth toward social relationships ot 
the best kind. 

One of the greatest values the block 
activity offers is that of problem sol¥ 
ing. The trial and error system is put 
into practice repeatedly before a com 
struction difficulty is worked out 
When the solution does come, the 


child has gained a lesson in initiative 
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oys 


patience, manipulation and experimen- 
tation. 


Toys Stimulating Dramatic Play 


There are many toys which aid and 
encourage dramatic play with or with- 
out the blocks. Trailer-trucks, dump 
trucks, cars, airplanes, boats, and trains 
all large enough to hold small blocks, 
inspire a variety of group activity. 
Wooden figures of people and animals 
widen the field of dramatic play. 

A crane, complete with dragline and 
pulley, so simply constructed that even 
a five-year-old manipulates it with 
freedom and satisfaction, is a perfect 
toy for laying the foundation for future 
understanding of a scientific principle. 
It is certainly a problem solving ex- 
perience for the youngster who plays 
with it. 

The fire truck with removable fire- 
men, hose and fire plugs, provokes in- 
terest in the community, which, with 
the teacher’s guidance, grows into an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
work of those about us. 

Wooden trains may be purchased 
now which have cars in which wooden 
people or blocks may be loaded. One 
kindergarten group covered the entire 
floor with a network of tracks, bridges, 
and highways where the train, trucks, 
and boats could be moved freely with- 
out any danger of collision. This mas- 
terpiece of engineering was conceived 
and executed by a group of five-year- 
old boys. 

Wheel toys, wagons, tricycles, and 
wheelbarrows serve a double purpose 
in that they provide for the motor 
skills by producing freedom of move- 
ment, coordination, and muscular de- 
velopment. These specific toys may not 
be used indoors where space is more 
often limited than not, but should be 
available for out-of-door play. 

Other toys that have pleased chil- 
dren down thru the ages, are the sand 
tools. These can be of the simplest sort. 
Cast-off kitchen utensils, sugar scoops, 
pie pans, muffin tins or tin cans, the 
tops of which have been smoothed for 
safety, all make acceptable, satisfying 
tools for sand play. 

We must not forget the balls, which 
offer to all ages of childhood (and 
adulthood) one of the greatest op- 
portunities for learning team work. 
Only the small child gains much pleas- 
ure from playing alone with a ball and 
to him, one of the greatest gains may 
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be physical ones. But as soon as he 
begins to toss or roll the ball to his 
playmate, he is laying a foundation for 
group participation and cooperation 
which will grow in scope and depth as 
he becomes a member of his softball 
and basketball teams. 

For the younger primary aged child, 
housekeeping toys are a vital part of 
playtime. At home and school, there 
should be dolls large and small. There 
should be household furniture such as 
beds, tables, chairs, stove, kitchen, 
sink, cabinet, dishes, brooms, dust pan, 
telephone—any toy which will help the 
child to reenact his daily living. 

These toys which stimulate dramatic 
play give innumerable opportunities 
for development in many directions. 


Important Part in the 
Child’s Development 


There is something comforting to a 
child who. is making his first big ad- 
justment outside the home, to be left 
in a room filled with materials and toys 
which create a familiar atmosphere. A 
timid little girl or boy can forget him- 
self at the tea table or as he washes 
dishes in the dry sink. He loses his self- 
consciousness in play and soon becomes 
completely natural and uninhibited in 
his speech and actions. 

A housekeeping corner at school 
provides an ideal opportunity for group 
cooperation and planning. All the bene- 
fit does not go to the child, however. 
A vigilant teacher may learn more from 
keeping an eye and ear on this area 
than she would by visiting in the real 
home, so completely natural are the 
children in their play. A youngster’s 
behavior toward her dollie is often an 
index to relationships at home. Even 
the onesided conversation over the toy 
dial phone may be the key to a better 
understanding of the child. 

Wooden puzzles are toys which 
fascinate children and tend to help 
develop the power of concentration. 
These may be purchased in various 
degrees of difficulty to put together. 
They are attractive to children because 
of their color, subjectmatter, and the 
satisfaction of accomplishment. They 
are particularly useful for filling the 
need for children who need to work 
independently. 


The easel and finger painting meet 
a need of all ages..To the very young, 
just sheer manipulation of materials, 
delight in color, and sensory satisfac- 
tion are enough compensation. Paint- 
ing of any kind is one of the greatest 
creative mediums we can use in the 
schools and offers one’ of the best 
mediums for relieving tensions. New 
comers to kindergarten ask for finger 
painting the first day.-They have 
learned to anticipate it from older 
brothers and sisters. The fact that the 
paint may be mixed at home makes 
the use of it cheap and practical. 


What Is a Good Toy? 


It would not be possible in this 
limited space to mention all the toys 
which are of educational value. Each 
teacher has conceived of toys which 
grow out of activities in her own situa- 
tion. However, we all have a common 
ground in setting the criteria of select- 
ing toys for children. 


[1] The toy should be safe; no sharp 
edges; non-inflamable; and paint non- 
poisonous; easily cleaned. 

[2] It should be strong and durable 
enough to withstand hard usage. 

[3] It should be adaptable for use of 
more than one child and more than one 
purpose. 

[4] The size and form should be suit- 
able for the age child for which it is to 
be used. 

[5] The toy should stimulate growth 
of desirable attitudes and habits. 

[6] It should promote growth toward 
independence, exploration, group activity, 
social and international relationships. 

[7] It should develop in the children 
muscle coordination, freedom of move- 
ment and manual skills. 

[8] It should stimulate in children 
curiosity, interest, manipulation, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, problem-solving, im- 
agination and creativity. 


This criteria in essence is used by the 
committee on Equipment and Supplies 
in testing materials to be listed in the 
bulletin of that name, edited by the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International. Teachers and parents 
who need guidance in selecting toys, 
or directions in making equipment for 
children will find invaluable aid in 
several bulletins published by this 


group. 


Toys are the author’s special area of interest; she is now serving on the Committee on 
Equipment and Supplies of the Association for Childhood Education International. 
MISS BIRD is an elementary-school teacher in the Atlanta, Georgia, school system. 
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Looking ahead 
health 


N LOOKING ahead in_ school 
health services, the school child 


deserves consideration. Many other- 
wise informed people might ask “What 
is the use of using a physician’s time 
with children of school age, who have 
the lowest death rate of any of the age 
groups?” 


A comparison of death rates in the 


years 1900 and 1947 is made in ‘Table 
I. Since only part of the states were 
registered in 1900 in the Death Regis- 
tration Area, a comparison of 20 mil- 
lion in 1900 to 150 million people in 
1947 is being made. The death rate 
of school-age children from 5 to 14 
is lower than any other group. The 
percentage decrease in death rate in 
these two ages compare favorably with 
that of any other age group (with the 
exception of ages 1-4) and is definitely 
better than favorable changes recorded 
for adults of 35 and older. Apparently 
efforts made in improving the health 
of school children from 1900 to 1947 
brought some good results. 


TABLE I—Death Rates by Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths): Areas, 


Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population in each 
specified group 


Percent 

Age Group 1900 . 1947 Decrease 
162.4 33.7 79.25 
0000008 19.8 1.6 91.92 
25 to 34 years.........- - 2.1 77.17 
25 to 44 years.......... 10.2 4.1 59.81 
4S te S4 15.0 9.3 38.00 
55 to 64 years.......... 27.2 19.8 27.21 
65 to 74 years........-- 56.4 44.6 20.93 
75 years and over........ 142.0 117.1 17.54 


TABLE !l—Death Rates (Number per 100,000 Estimated Population) for Deaths, from 
; Selected Causes, of Children 5-14 Years of Age 


Percent P, 

Cause of Death 1900 1947 Decrease Increase 
3 Pneumonia (all forms) and influenza (2)... 38.2 4.39 88.51 
5 Diseases of the heart (all forms) 2 siege 23.3 3.93 83.13 
6 Typhoid and paratyphoid fever (21). ...........ceeeeeeeceees 21.1 0.17 99.19 

13 Intracranial lesions of vascular origin (16)... 44 0.74 83.18 
18 Hernia and intestinal obstruction (17). 2.5 0.54 78.40 

19 Cancer and other malignant tumors 1.8 78.99 

20 Suicide and homicide (14). 0.4 97.50 


tion that accident prevention and safe- 


ty precautions are justifiable in schools. 


Tuberculosis is shown to be still within 
the first five causes of death of children 
from 5 to 14. Deaths from congenital 
malformations, suicides and homicides 
have increased. The increase in deaths 
due to congenital malformations is 
probably due to the fact that these 
children were kept alive until school 
age, while in 1900 a higher percentage 
died in the pre-school period. 

Increase in cancer and deaths result- 
ing from other malignant diseases may 
be due to better diagnosis. Adding 
deaths due to cancer, leukemia and 
aleukemia together, would place the 
group having these diseases second in 
rank of those which cause the death .of 


children from age 5-14. Does this sug 


gest that we take more interest inf 


cancer prevention programs? Does i 
suggest abdominal palpation of the ee 
mentary-school child as an important 
part of the physical examinations? 


Specific Causes of Death 
in Ages 15-24 


Table IV indicates the high death 
rate in 1900 was from tuberculosis, a¢ 
cidents, typhoid fever, pneumonia, ant 
diseases of the heart and kidneys. L¢ 
us compare these with the death ratt 


in ages 15-24 in 1947. (See Table Vm 


Accidents cause more deaths tha 
the next three categories combined. 
More deaths due to automobile acc 
dents occur in older children than tho 


TABLE IlI—Death Rates (Number per 100,000 Estimated Population) for Deaths, from 
Selected Causes, of Children 5-14 Years of Age 


Specific Causes of Death Ages 5-14 


Diphtheria was the most common 
cause of death for school children in 
1900. The only causes of death which 
show an increase from 1900-1947 are 
suicide and homicide, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases. Communicable 
diseases show the greatest decreases. 

For a school physician in 1947, the 
main causes of death are shown in 
Table III. Note how death by acci- 
dents is greater than the next 12 causes 
combined. Certainly it is an indica- 
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Percent Percent 

Cause of Death 1947 1900 Decrease Increase 
2 Pneumonia (all forms) and influenza (3)... .......0..2eeeeeee 4.39 38.2 88.51 
3 Diseases of the heart (all forms) (5)... 3.93 23.3 83.13 
4 Cancer and other malignant tumors (19)... 3.22 

6 Leukemias and aleukemias (not < 

16 Intracranial lesions of vascular origin (13). 0.74 4.4 $3.18 
17 Hernia and intestinal obstruction (18)...........0eeeeeeeeeees 0.54 2.5 78.40 
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CYRUS H. MAXWELL, M.D. 


children who are under 14 years of age. 

Altho we think of tuberculosis as 
virtually non-existent in school chil- 
dren, it’s still ranked as the second 
cause of death for youths 15-24. Does 
this suggest an educational program 


for the prevention of tuberculosis thru , 


the use of good personal and commu- 
nity hygiene; X-rays; tuberculin tests; 
and possibly in certain cases vaccina- 
tion with the Bacillus of Calmette and 
Guerin, the so-called BCG? 

The increase in suicide and homicide 
deaths indicate that we need to spend 
more time in considering the mental 
health of children of high-school and 
college age. 

The number of deaths from heart 
disease also shows the importance and 
need for the study of these problems 
in schools, with a program of referral 
for children suspected of this ailment. 

The deaths from pregnancy, child- 
birth, and puerperium are fifth on this 
list. If this list were confined to fe- 
males only, deaths from these reasons 
would rank third. Do we need instruc- 
tion in family living and human repro- 
duction? 

The major decreases in the death 
rate are in the communicable diseases. 
Better methods of treatment and isola- 
tion probably are related to this im- 
ptovement. 


Changes in Incidents of 
Defects in Children 


Comparison of the defects in chil- 
dren of school age from 1900 to 1947 is 
not readily available. However, the 
results of examinations in New York 
State, exclusive of Rochester, New 
York City, and Buffalo, for children in 
public schools are shown in Table VI. 

Note that in 1925 only 79.2% of 
children were examined while 93.3% 
were examined in 1948. Defects shown 
per 1000 children have definitely de- 
creased; a notable exception being 
dental defects. The increase in this 
instance is probably due to better ex- 
amination of the child’s teeth by the 
dental hygienist in the school health 
program. 

The decrease in the number of chil- 
dren with nutritional defects may be 
due to the’use of height-weight chiarts 
in 1925, whereas ' in! ‘medical 
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diagnosis of malnutrition was ordi- 
narily made only when nutritional de- 
fects were serious. 

~The lesser number of children with 
defective tonsils perhaps can be attrib- 
uted to better medical care, as well as 


to a changed point of view on the part 


of physicians concerning the signifi- 
cance of hypertrophied tonsils. Is the 
school health examination really effec- 
tive? A new look at health-examina- 
tion practices may result in more care- 
ful attention to actual causes of death 
and disability in children. 


TABLE IV—Death Rates (Number per 100,000 Estimated Population) for Deaths, from 
3 Selected Causes, of Persons 15-24 Years of Age 


Percent Percent 
Cause of Death 1900 1947 Decrease Increase 
1 Tuberculosis 205.7 22.88 88.88 
3 Typhoid and paratyphoid fever (18). ..... 50.0 0.21 99.58 
4 Pneumonia (all forms) and influenza (7)... ....-.-.0e-eeeeeeee 48.1 4.76 90.10 
5 Diseases of heart (all forms) (4)... 28.8 8.66 69.93 
7 Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, and puerperium (5)........-. 20.6 6.42 68.83 
10 Intracranial lesions of vascular origin (13)... 8.0 1.45 81.8 
15 Cancer and other malignant tumors (6)... 3.2 67.50 
17 Hernia and intestinal o 3.1 0.91 70.64 
TABLE V—Death Rates (Number per 100,000 Estimated Population) for Deaths, from 
Selected Causes, of Persons 15-24 Years of Age 
Percent Percent 
Cause of Death 1947 1900 Decrease Increase 
4 Diseases of the heart (all forms) (5)... 8.66 28.8 69.93 
5 Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, and puerperium (7).......... 6.42 20.6 68.83 
6 Cancer and other malignant tumors... 5.36 67.50 
7 Pneumonia (all forms) and influenza (4)... 4.76 48.1 90.10 
13 Intracranial lesions of vascular origin 1.45 8.0 81.87 
14 Hernia and intestinal obstruction (17). 0.91 3.1 70.64 
18 Typhoid and paratyphoid fever (3). ........ccccecccecceeeecs 0.21 50.0 99.58 


TABLE Vi—Pupils With Defects Found and Treated, New York State, 1925-1948 


1925-26 1947-48 
Pupils Registered. ......773,021 780,790 
Pupils Examined .......615,429 (79.3 percent) 733,467 (93.9 percent) 
Found Per 1000 Treated Percent Found Per 1000 Treated Percent 
6 556,710 905 264,476 41.5 481,518 792.8 387,986 66.7 
Defects (other than teeth) 345,267 561 135,882 39 268,637 366.2 178,442 66.4 
211,443 344 128,594 60.8 372,881 426.5 544 66.9 
0.5 006050 58,674 95 4,103 58.1 25,062 34.1 15,781 62.9 
43.4600 25,796 85 2,898 43.3 64,514 87.9 51,318 79.5 
114,492 186 21,887 19.1 61,427 83.7 24,764 40.3 
8,794 14 3,367 38.2 7,955 10.8 6,842 86.0 
14,271 23 55.8 4,935 6.7 3,960 80.2 
1.6 53 2,252 3.0 1,458 64.7 
4,984 8 1,869 37.5 13,178 17.9 8,413 63.8 
ee a res 19,718 32 9,511 48.2 1,861 2.5 1,207 64.8 
Other defects. .......:. 62,277 101 30,559 49 


DR. MAXWELL, formerly chief of the Division of School Health Services, Office of 


rican Medical ‘Association. 


Educatith, Agency, is now assistant director of the ‘Washington: office 


of the Ame 
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VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


AAHPER Convention Manager 


—apvlaggte is giving its 250th birth- 
day party in 1951! July 24th, 
1701, “Antoine De La Mothe Cadillac, 
with his aids and Indian crew, camped 
overnight on Grosse Isle and the next 
morning slowly paddled up the De- 
troit River in their birch bark canoes 
examining the shore line, until the 
highest point of land was reached. 
There Detroit was founded.” 

In the relatively short span of 250 
years, the city has grown to a popula- 
tion of 1,850,000. Altho best known 
for its automobile output, , approxi- 
mating $9,000,000,000 in value, Detroit 
has a diversified industry leading in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
supplies, electric refrigerators, adding 
machines, and other products. It is 
first, too, in the production of salt, 
marine engines, paints and varnishes, 
freight cars, seeds, and many other 
products of world-wide «use. 


Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


The public-school educational pro- 
gram has kept pace with the dynamic 
growth of the city. There are 210 ele- 
mentary schools, 18 junior high schools, 
22 senior high schools, 10 technical and 
trade schools, and 15 special schools. 
There is also a psychological clinic, an 
endocrine gland clinic, an epileptic 
clinic, and a vision clinic conducted by 
the Board of Education. 

There are 10 colleges and universi- 
ties including Wayne and the Univer- 
sity of Detroit, and 110 parochial 
schools. 

As general education has kept in 
step with the fast tempo of this large 
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industrial city, so has the program of 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, maintained its rightful place in 
the school curriculum. Those who 
originally established and fostered this 
program had foresight and also the 
cayrage of their convictions regarding 
the%basic need for facilitjes, time allot- 
ment, and personnel. ~ 

When you attend the AAHPER an- 
nual convention, April 16-20, you may 
see the fruits of their endeavors as prac- 
tical outcomes. Available to you for 
visitation and inspection are 179 ele- 
mentary schools with health, physical 
education, and recreation facilities 
staffed with 365 teachers, 125 of whom 
are young men; 17 junior high schools 
having 77 teachers; 19 senior high 
schools staffed with 116 teachers; and 
Wayne University with an outstanding 
teacher-training program. 

Those of you who are interested in 
physical plants may inspect any of the 
55 school swimming pools. Some of 
these are double pools with folding 
doors, newer features in glass brick, 
underwater lighting, underwater win- 
dows, and movable bulkheads. At this 
time, two high school indoor-outdoor 
pools are under-construction. Several 
elementary-school gymnasiums with 


combination lunchroom-gymnasiums, . 


newer lighting, sound-proofing, and 
other features have just been com- 
pleted. 

The Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment with its 293 parks and play areas 
of 5532 acres has many new and inter- 
esting features to offer including a re- 
cently dedicated indoor-outdoor swim- 
ming pool, new community buildings, 
recently constructed outdoor lighted 
handball courts, and several welllighted 
athletic fields. 3 

The content of the health, physical 
education, and recreation program is 
keyed to these excellent facilities and 


Invites You 


Plan to attend the AAHPER convention April 16-2 


to the needs of a cosmopolitan popik 
tion. Demonstrations of this progrg 
will be held on one half-day of t 
convention. These will be given a, 
central location where a senior hist 
school, a junior high school, and aim 
elementary school are located in 
same center. 

Delegates will be afforded free by 
transportation to and from the 
schools. They may see activities undg 
normal existing conditions on any ¢ 
the three levels, either in the gym 
sium or swimming pool, and activiti 
exemplifying the theme of the convey 
tion, “Accent on Youth and Dem 
tracy.” 


Entertainment and Program 


The climate in Detroit in the middy 
of April does not lend itself to beg 
rides, picnics, ox roasts, burgoos, ¢ 
barbecues. Our local committee, hoy 
ever, is planning an evening for you 
enjoyment indoors. This will folloy 
the afternoon of demonstrations ani 
will be held at the Masonic Temp 
where the accent will be on all agg 
democracy, and recreation. You wil 
get a complete program of the ¢ 
ning’s activities when you register. 

The general program for the convel 
tion, under the able leadership of Pre 
ident Ainsworth and her program 
planning committee, is already ind 
cating many features that will mak 
your attendance a fruitful experiencé 

In behalf of the city itself, the Boatt 
of Education, and the local teachers dm 
health, physical education, and recté 
tion we invite you to Detroit in Apt 


of 1951. Come and wish us a happie 


birthday, enjoy all of the city’s attrat 
tions, reminisce with old friends, anf 
make new ones. Get some new ide 
and reaffirm old ones. In short, com 
and enjoy the benefits alwavs to i 
gained at Association conventions.' 
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RALPH H. JOHNSON 


» Placement 


> Enrolment 


Preparation 


URING the past three years, group 
D study of problems in professional 
preparation in physical education, 
health education, and recreation has 
been going on in Illinois. Original im- 
petus for this study came from the Uni- 
versity Director of the School of Physi- 
cal Education, the Director of Physical 
Education in the State Office of Public 
Instruction, and several interested in- 
dividuals concerned with professional 
training in the state. 


Preliminary Meetings 


The first meeting was held in May 
1948. This meeting was attended by 
men teachers and administrators both 
of professional physical education and 
public-school programs, who were con- 
cerned primarily with problems involv- 
ing placement, enrolment, and the 
professional program in physical edu- 
cation. 

In 1949, a second meeting was 
planned and invitations were directed 
to all personnel, both men and women, 
in Illinois who were interested in teach- 
et-training work. Four major problem 
areas were identified and discussed. 
These were concerned with the institu- 
tion, the student, the coordination of 
women’s and men’s departments, and 
practice teaching. 

The report of the National Confer- 
ence on Undergraduate. Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation, was 
used as a guide in these pieliminary 
discussions, and procedures for imple- 
menting this report in Illinois were 
explored. It was decided to form a 
permanent organization to continue 
work on professional problems. 


Health; Physical Education, Recreation 


Group Study 


Physical Education 


The organization was formed as the 


‘Tllinois Association for Professional 


Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation. 
Four committees were organized to 
study problems in the following areas: 
Institution, Student, Curriculum, and 
Practice Teaching. These working com- 
mittees were asked to appraise the 
problems in these areas thru a survey 
and analysis of existing conditions and 
to be prepared to report at the 1950 
meetings of the aforementioned asso- 
ciation. 


The 1950 Conference 


The conference procedure for 1950 
consisted of [1] general sessions for the 
purpose of discussing the problem areas 
and providing coordination of plan- 
ning, [2] workshop sessions for the 
study of each problem area and devel- 
oping recommendations for considera- 
tion by the group as a whole. 

Discussions during the 1949 meeting 
had revealed that most Illinois institu- 
tions were concerned with preparation 
of physical-education majors rather 
than health or recreation majors. How- 
ever, health coordinators and recrea- 
tional specialists in Illinois teacher- 
training institutions were invited to 
attend the 1950 meeting in order that 
all phases of the major in physical edu- 
cation could be considered. The par- 
ticipants were present voluntarily and 
as individuals rather than as represent- 
atives of a particular institution. 

The purposes of the meeting were 
[1] to study some of the common fac- 
tors in professional preparation item- 
ized by the National Conference Re- 
port, such as accreditation, staff and 
facilities, curriculum, recruitment, se- 
lection and guidance, placement and 
follow-up, and laboratory and field ex- 


perience; [2] to develop recommenda- 
tions for professional preparation of 
physical-education teachers in Illinois; 
[3] to suggest institutional standards 
for staff, facilities, and equipment; [4] 
to provide a basis for recommenda- 
tions to the several institutions; [5] to 
provide for possible recommendations 
to the State Examining Board, and [6] 
to provide a stimulus for professional 
work and study by state personnel in 
teacher training. 

Committee Reports 

Institutional Problems—The Commit- 
tee on Institutional Problems considered 
matters related to Illinois schools offerin 
teacher-preparation programs in physica 
education. Study and work thruout the 
school year 1949-1950 and at the 1950 
meeting were devoted particularly to the 
preparation of recommendations perti- 
nent to the development of standards for 
staff and facilities. 

The committee drew heavily from the 
Check List of Standards for Accrediting 
Institutions Preparing Teachers in Health 
and Physical Education in Pennsylvania, 
prepared by the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, and from the National 
Conference Report, Chapter VIII, Pages 
24-25. 

The standards relating to the staffing of 
professional training programs were con- 
cerned with training and competency of 
individuals, qualifications of 
heads, number of staff members, teaching 
load, experience in schools other than the 
one in whicli employed, and general pro- 
fessional contributions and maintenance 
of status. Standards relating to facilities 
included reference to student health serv- 
ice facilities, equipment for a variety of 
activity, lecture and laboratory facilities, 
and library materials. 

Student Problems—The Committee 


on Student Problems prepared a survey 


questionnaire during the school year 
1949-1950. This was sent to 46 schools in 
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Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, which offer 
majors in physical education. Thirty-four 
copies were returned to the committee. 
Major areas of questioning were: 


[1] Scholastic criteria for selection of stu- 
dents. 

[2] Personal criteria for selection of stu- 
dents. 

3] Health criteria for selection of students. 

4| Criteria in physical skill. 

5| General consideration of admission, en- 

. rolment, and retention. 


' The major purposes of this survey 
were to determine current practice and 
professional opinions of physical educa- 
tors concerned with these problems. Re- 
sults of this survey were reported to the 
entire group at the conference and dis- 
cussion centered about methods of ef- 
fectively relating selection and guidance 
programs. 

Questionnaire findings and committee 
discussions were concerned with prob- 
lems of recruitment and the relationship 


of the professional training program to 


the high-school program and personnel; 
selection of students on the basis of long- 
range programs rather than preadmission 
selection; guidance of the students as a 
major function to be carried on thruout 
the professional training program; and 
improvement of counseling procedures 
and techniques thru cooperative programs 
with college counseling services. 

Curriculum Problems—Various meth- 
ods that could be used in undertaking a 
study of curriculum problems in physical 
education were surveyed by the commit- 
tee during the year. The Committee on 
Curriculum Problems analyzed curricu- 
lum revision procedures in their colleges 
and departments and studied national 
trends and developments. A form was 
prepared and a survey of professional 
training in those institutions represented 
at the conference was made. 

This included distribution of hours or 
credits required for graduation in general 
education, professional education, and 
fields of specialization. The requirements 
for graduation within the major field 
were distributed among activity skills, 
theory courses, and participation in teach- 
ing or coaching preliminary to student 
teaching. Hours or credits for the activ- 
ity or skills portion of the departmental 
requirements were distributed among 
aquatics, gymnastics, body mechanics and 
conditioning, dance, individual sports, 
and team sports. Hours or credits for 
the theory portion of the departmental 
Tequirements were distributed among 
health and safety, program materials, ot- 
ganization and administration, and teach- 


ing methods. 


A discussion centering on the problems 
of oversupply of men_ teachers, and 
the need for improving the placement 


opportunities for the wellprepared men 
students, produced recommendations rel- 
ative to raising certification minimums. 
Specific recommendations were made 
concerning the present state certification 
requiiements. These recommendations 
were primarily concerned with raising the 
minimum levels of preparation which 
currently qualify a student for teaching 
physical education in the state. Further 
study of the total curriculum and the 
preparation of recommendations for both 
a four-year major curriculum and a cur- 
riculum based on a two-year general edu- 
cation background were suggested. Other 


studies of nomenclature and individuali-’ 


zation of curricula were recommended. 

Student Teaching—An extensive ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent to the 
men’s and women’s departments in 27 
schools offering training in physical edu- 
cation. Returns were received from 31 
persons working with student teachers. 
The questionnaire was planned to pro- 
vide replies concerning present practices 
and professional opinions. 

The Committee on Student Training 
felt that this approach would provide 
information which would serve as a guide 
to discussion and would eventually aid 
in setting up standards for practice teach- 
ing. A total of 19 problems were identi- 
fied. These problems were referred to 
the committee for study and were then 
presented at the 1950 conference for 
general consideration. 

Specific recommendations included 
practice experience at all levels of the 
school program involving observation, 
limited narticipation, and full responsi- 
bility for teaching; expansion of prestu- 
dent teaching experiences; more careful 
analysis of individual major student’s ex- 
periences and coordination of outside ac- 
tivities with student teaching experiences; 
study of methods of conducting student 
teaching; qualifications and duties of crit- 
ics and supervisors; and evaluation and 
grading of student teachers. 


Summary 


Discussion of future plans was de- 
voted largely to possibilities for posi- 
tive action in preparing and imple- 
menting recommendations for pro- 
fessional training in Illinois. Luther 
J. Black, secretary of the State Ex- 
amining Board, presented the prob- 
able plans for changes in state cer- 
tification in Illinois, and these were 
discussed. The major proposal now be- 
ing considered is to put the burden of 
certification on the institutions with 


the state board approving instityy 

rather than individual students. 
Standards for accrediting institutig 

were discussed and Mr. Black ex > 


himself as interested in having pony 


such as ours report to him Tecom. 
mendations for professional Preparg. 
tion standards in the various Subject. 
matter areas. He further indicate 


_ that such recommendations would py 


vide a desirable guide for the board jg 
approving of institutions for certificg 
tion of teachers. 

The possibility of suggesting or re, 
ommending standards to the instity 
tions involved was discussed. If ag 
ceptance of desirable standards by the 
state board and individual promotioy 
of such standards in the several instity. 
tions could be advanced, the possibility 
of actual progress in improving profes 
sional preparation seemed possible 
Therefore, plans were made to develo 
specific recommendations for teacher 
training in physical education in Tl 
nois. 

Committees working in the four 
problem areas were continued with the 
1949-1950 chairmen designated as an 
executive committee and a new chair 
man is to be selected for each major 
committee. It was further decided to 
develop subcommittees in some of the 
problem areas—each committee select 
ing a specific problem for study next 
year. A total of 15 problems was sug 
gested for committee work and eight 
preliminary work assignments were 
made for 1950-51. 

Following the May 1948 meeting, 
two representatives of the group were 
invited to meet with the State Exam 
ining Board in Springfield to discuss 
the work of the organization. The 
board expressed a definite interest it 
the work to date and indicated a wil 
ingness to implement specific proposal 
for up-grading professional preparation 
in physical education, health educa 
tion, and recreation. Plans now include 


preparation of proposals for instite§ 


tional standards, curriculum, student 
relationships, and student teaching 
Stich proposals are to be transmitted to 
the state board following a meeting of 
the Illinois Association for Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation t0 
be held in May 1951. 


RALPH JOHNSON is an Assistant Professor of Physical Education at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. The author heads the Illinois Association ‘for Professional Preparation in” 
Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation mentioned in the above: article. 
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The Place ATHLETICS 
School Physical-Education Program 


“BBO MOTIVATION for the devel- 
opment of good health and rugged 
physical condition could be found that 
would approximate that provided by 
competitive athletics.” So states no less 
an authority than the eminent Educa- 
tional Policies Commission.t Probably 
no reasonable person would deny that 
the increasing participation of youth in 
athletics has been a remarkably whole- 
some and constructive influence for them 
and for the race. Even a casual observa- 
tion of the modern boy and girl at their 
work and play substantiates that fact. 
They ride, swim, and play games as a 
matter of course. 
In this country, our heritage of sports 
is old. Man has engaged in them for 
years. Early athletic competition con- 
sisted of crude methods of testing skill, 
speed, and courage. Since those primi- 
tive days, the development of athletics 
has been slow and checkered. Practices 
_have not always been acceptable and the 
name of sport often has been tarnished 
by wellknown evils, but in spite of all 
this sports participation has persisted and 
has become a vital cultural expression 
of our people. . 


The Biological Basis of Life 


Athletics should occupy a prominent 
place in a school program of physical 
education because the elements of these 
= consist of the large-muscle fun- 

amental activities of running, jumping, 
throwing, striking, climbing, hanging, 
lifting, and carrying. In spite of pro- 
found changes in man’s environment, his 
biological organism thruout the years has 
remained the same. Individuals born 
today have the same kind of vital organs 
and the arrangement of vital systems 
that has existed in man for thousands 
of years. It is a fact of real significance 
that a rapidly changing society has no 
counterpart in the biological machine. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


In the long evolutionary process from 
the one-celled organism to man, the ap- 
pearance and the development of the 


vital organs arose out of the activity of- 


muscles. ‘This same close relationship 
exists also in physiological functioning. 
Vigorous activities of the muscles, for 
example, call for the fuactioning of the 
vital organs at a high level. Accelerated 
breathing, increased circulation, the crea- 
tion of need for food, the production and 
elimination of waste, ‘he activity of 
glands—all these are due to the action 
of muscles. 

There is no way to avoid the demands 
of muscles. They are as much the source 
of man’s vitality in today’s machine world 
as they were in the days of the cave man. 
Biology also teaches us the importance 
of large muscles, those that involve the 
trunk, hips, legs, shoulder-girdle, and 
arms. Because of the way in which the 
organs of the body arose and developed, 
we are able most effectively to affect the 
processes of these organs thru the action 
of the skeletal muscles of the body. 

These facts, then, give us a clue as to 
the importance of athletics in modern 
life because of their possible contribution 
to the development and maintenance of 
strength in the vital systems. They can 
be equally important for another reason, 
i. e. the strategic possibilities thru sports 
participation for desirable social and mor- 
al education. Man is also, by nature, a 
gregarious and competitive organism. 
The desire to excel is almost universal. 
Play is a natural and spontaneous re- 
sponse to the organic and social needs 
of the individual. For these reasons, 
group activity thru play in athletics may 
have very real educational significance. 


The Objectives of Athletics 


In the administration of athletics in 
schools and colleges, there are literally 
scores of administrative objectives. The 


Fourth 


in a series of articles on 
contributions of physical 
education to other related 
areas sponsored by the 
American Academy of 
Physical Education. 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES 


outcomes in terms of desirable changes 
in boys and girls can be described in 
several kinds of development desired. 


[1] Athletics should provide physiological 
results, indicative of wholesome, functional 
activity of the organic systems and sufficient 
for the needs of the growing organism so the 
individual may live at the highest possible 
level of efficiency or utility. 

The profession needs to know more about 
the value of many traditional sport activities. 
When we are able to measure more accurately 
the effects of vigorous exercise on youth, we 
doubtless will need to change our whole con- 
ception of “major” and “minor” sports. Cur- 
rent practice in awarding major and minor 
letters usually depends upon the relative im- 
portance each sport holds in the minds of 
students and officials. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future athletic sports will be rated, 
not by the public interest in them, but by 
their value in contributing to the develop- 
ment and education of the participants. 

[2] Athletics should have meaning for the 
participant, they should contribute to the 
development of a play attitude and provide a 
carry-over interest that will function during 
leisure time. 

This outcome should be comparatively easy 
of attainment since young people are endowed 
by nature with the urge to run, chase, flee, 
jump, throw, strike, and compete with one 
another. Yet many participants in athletics, 
perhaps even a majority of them, tend to 
backslide after graduation from school or 
college. In too many cases, the play spirit, 
the urge ‘to continue to play, is not strong 
enough to keep them active when the con- 
veniences of gymnasium, athletic field, locker, 
and shower are removed. 

Clearly, this is one of the most important 
objectives for athletics. If this one is strongly 
and surely developed in an individual, the 
other outcomes are almost certain to be real- 
ized. 

[3] Athletics should provide opportunities 
for all youth to acquire skills and to experience 
the satisfaction of performing efficiently in 
the racially old natural activities. Athletics 
also should help young people develop an 
appreciation of skilful performance in others. 
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There is evidence all about us of the high 
correlation between skill in an activity and 
participation in it. The psychologists say we 
do the things we enjoy doing and we like to 
do the things we do well. This is so true 
that it might even be called a law or prin- 
ciple of participation. 

Satisfaction in skilful performance is val- 
uable mental hygiene and contributes much 
to the development of the personality. The 
obligation of education to develop play skills 
thru athletics is crystal clear when it is pointed 
out that youth will likely use these skills, 
rather than undesirable types of amusements, 
in their leisure time. 

Directors of physical education and athletic 
coaches need, however, to constantly remind 
themselves that motor skills are highly specific 
and the athlete who learns the skills of the 
so-called major sports have only a meager 
athletic education indeed. In fact, it is quite 
possible for an All-American football player, 
or other sport star, to be a “physical illiterate” 
if he has developed skills at only one position 
in only one sport. Schools and colleges that 
permit this are doing a rank injustice to the 
athlete. On the other hand, if they require 
a broad athletic education of all youth, in- 
cluding the varsity athletes, the participants 
will doubtless return later as alumni to bless 
their coaches and teachers for the require- 
ment. 

[4] Athletics should offer opportunity to 
develop desirable citizenship traits thru 
participating hamoniously and cooperatively 
in group activities, including those involving 
intercultural relationships. 

Man is gregarious by nature. He seeks 
the company of others and thru his associa- 
tions he gains experiences which develop such 
worthy traits as cooperation, loyalty, under- 
standing, and sportsmanship. Probably the 
most important objective of all that youth 
can gain thru participation in athletics 
is the socialization outcome. Athletics, if 
properly controlled, can provide experiences 
that insure wholesome expression of the emo- 
tions, desirable modification of undesirable 
instinctive tendencies, and the development 
of socially acceptable ideals and standards. 

Certainly, the ideas and ideals learned thru 
participation in athletics may be more influ- 
ential in character formation than the sum 
total of all the lectures in the classroom on 
ethics and religion. 

[5] Athletics should contribute to the re- 
lief of emotional strains and tensions. 

The tempo of life has been stepped up 
tremendously in the last decade. Man’s 
physical organism has been catapulted ahead 
several thousands years overnight. About 
one-third of all military 4-F rejections were 
due to “mental diseases, mental deficiencies, 
and nervous disorders.” Youth have been 
drawn into the whirlpool. 

Over-crowded cities, homes, and schools 
with the resulting noise and confusion; fast 
eating; artificial and inadequate lighting; the 
pressure of studies, social affairs and extra- 
curricular activities; radio, motion pictures 
and television, and the resulting reduction 
in time for active play—these and a thousand 


other distractions and stimulating influences 
cause many thoughtful people to wonder if 
man can survive in the world he has built. 

Participation in athletics, if properly con- 
trolled, can do much to relieve strains and 
tensions, or if over-emphasized, to increase 
them. All the more reason why coaches 
should fight relentlessly against over-emphasis 
unless they would defeat one of the objec- 
tives they set out to attain. 

[6] Athletic participation should help the 
participant develop an appreciation of and 
responsibility for health and fitness, life-long 
participation, and such qualities as sportsman- 
ship and fair play. 

The athlete who breaks training and de- 
teriorates physically, who back-slides on his 
participation, and who fails to carry over the 
principles of sportsmanship and fair play into 
his home and business life has tragically 
missed the great lessons to be learned in 
sports, i.¢., the application of those principles 
and practices to everyday living. His failure, 
too, is a reflection on his coach who prob- 
ably was so intent on coaching football or 
basketball he neglected to teach the boy. 

In evaluating the place of athletics in edu- 
cation, educators need constantly to remind 
themselves that athletics exist for the educa- 
tion of youth rather than that youth exist 
for the performance of athletic games. Edu- 
cational or developmental objectives in athle- 
tics present a difficult problem to the zealous 
alumnus, with his tribal loyalty and his vanity 
in belonging to a championship’ organization, 
because these objectives are incompatible with 
the unreasonable demand of always beating 
the traditional rival and of always winning 
a majority of games. The courageous coach 
and administrator, however, will try always to 
conduct athletics in such a way that the above 
objectives will be realized in the form of 
outcomes and thereby contribute most to the 
welfare of the participants. 


Competition in Athletics 


During recent years, some critics of 
rugged individualism as a philosophy and 
the old order of laissez faire as a political 
and economic theory believe that com- 
petition has no place in the schools. 
They argue that the highly competitive 


old order must give way to a more highly, 


cooperative new order. 

It seems clear, however, that compe- 
tition in athletics is highly desirable. 
Since it is the very essence of games and 
sports, they could not exist without com- 
petition. Both competition and co- 
operation are behavior traits of man and 
can be learned. They are not qualities 
that are the product of a particular social 
system. 

Since education and social experiences 
may strengthen or weaken particular be- 
havior patterns, it is obvious that the 
tendency to compete or cooperate may be 
controlled or may lead to extremes in 
behavior. There is, it is true, altogether 


WILLIAM HUGHES is Professor and Director of Health and Physical Education at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The author has been a leading figure in 
the profession serving in many official capacities. 
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too much evidence of the extremes to 


which competition may be carried but to J 


seek to control behavior related to thi 
trait would seem to be much wiser than 
to attempt to obliterate the trait itsels 

The. evils associated with athletics li 
not so much in the competition itself 
as in the extreme emphasis which ; 
placed upon winning as the paramount 
issue. It is no secret that some of pres. 
ent-day amateur athletics exhibit Tuth. 
less competition. This can be explained 
by the fact that athletics reflect the idea; 
custom, and traditions of the society of 
which they area part. 

In spite of the dangers of overem. 
phasis, it should be pointed out that 
competition is highly desirable in the 
development of the personality. Soone; 
or later, every normal child reaches the 
stage of development at which he wishes 
to test himself. This is the beginning 
of selfrealization and it is a certain out. 
come of the competitive situation. The 
struggle to realize one’s best self adds 
fiber to one’s being and makes life worth 
living. 

It would be difficult indeed, if not 
impossible, to eliminate competition com. 
pletely without destroying individuality, 
Moreover, competition and cooperation 
are not necessarily opposites but rather 
they may supplement eacia other. Where 
more than one person is involved, co 
operation is usually a prime requisite for 
successful competition. All competitive 
team games require a high degree of co- 
operation. 

It should be clear, therefore, that the 
problem in athletics is not to eliminate 
but to control competition. Whether 
eventually the jungle world practices or 
a sound educational program. will sur 
vive will depend, in large measure, upon 
a leadership which is more interested 
in boys and girls than merely in winning’ 
games. 


Leadership in Athletics 


Leaders in athletics should be teachers 
of boys and girls in the broadest meaning 
of the term, teacher, rather than mere 
coaches of a particular sport, important 
as the latter is. Every coach should have 


a sympathetic understanding of youth and 


should be familiar with scientific infor 
mation regarding child development and 
the psychology of learning. 

The best coaches, i.e., the best for 
boys and girls, are real teachers -and 
leaders who have been professionally 
trained as such. We certainly cannot 
expect athletics to provide the optimum 
in educational value if they are directed 
by individuals who do not have the out 
look of educators. If one wishes students 
to learn protectionist ideas, he does not 


_ place them under the instruction of 4 


free trade professor. If one wishes youth 
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to learn Christian doctrines, he does not 

Jace them under the influence of an 
atheist. Similarly, if one wishes athle- 
tics organized and conducted as a means, 
not an end; if one wants young people 
to play for the benefits derived there- 
from; if one hopes to train, and lead boys 
and girls rather than exploit them; if one 
aspires to develop the finer social and 
moral qualities—then one will insist on 
educational leadership. 

A scholarly genius may read a lecture 
before a class of napping college students 
but that does not make him a great 
teacher. Likewise, a shrewd football 
coach may put on a Marionette per- 
formance with a team of automatons but, 
from an educational point of view, that 
does not make him a great teacher or 
leader of men even tho he may win most 
of his games. Doubtless, there is much 
truth in the statement that as the pres- 
sure on the coach to win increases the 
opportunities to teach boys, in the broad- 
er sense, decreases. 

If coaches really are serious about im- 
proving their status, it will be necessary 
for them to obtain training comparable 
to their colleagues in other areas of teach- 
ing. Only then will the academicians 
cease looking down their noses at them 
as mere muscle men. Preferably the 
training for coaching should include the 
bachelors and masters degrees with a 
major in health and physical education 
including varsity playing experience. 

It is assumed that such training would 
provide opportunities to learn about boys 
and girls and schools as well as about the 
techniques of sports. This means train. 
ing in biology, child development, psy- 
chology, and the philosophy and meth- 
ods of education in general and physical 
education in particular. 


Athletics in Elementary School 


Highly organized, high pressure athle- 
tics have no place in the elementary 
schools. This does not mean, however, 
that athletic competition should be 
denied children in grades up to six in- 
clusive. On the contrary, boys and girls 
in the lower grades not only are inter- 
ested in playing games to match their 
speed, skill, and strengih with others 
but they need such activity for optimum 
development physically, socially, and 
emotionally. It is not a question of 
denying athletic competition to elemen- 
tary-school children but rather a question 
as to the nature of such competition. 

In the first place, it should be clear 
that the less highly organized activities 
are more suitable to small children. If 
the more highly organized sports are 
played, they should be modified and 
adapted to the particular age level. For 
some inexplainable reason, physical edu- 
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cators and athletic directors have been 
slow to make such adaptations. It is 
not uncommon to see little children 
trying to throw an official basketball of 
the usual size into a 18 inch hoop, 10 
feet above the floor. 

Admitting that children like to play 
the games of their older brothers and 
sisters it is entirely possible and feasible 
to reduce the size of the ball and still 
stamp it official and to enlarge the size 
of the hoop or lower the height of the 
basket or both. Baskets, for example, 
could be made so they could easily be 
raised or lowered. The profession has 
made some modifications in rules, size 


, of courts and fields, and weight of bats 


but it has not completed the job. Sport- 
ing goods manufacturers state that they 
would gladly make modified equipment 
in sufficient quantities if there was any 
sizable demand for it. 

Elementary children are not mature 
enough to play football but there is no 
reason why a modified game should not 
be played which includes the elements 
of running, passing, kicking, and catch- 
ing of a football of reduced size. Teach- 
ers should stress lead-up games rather 
than continue the mistake of pushing 
highly organized games down into ele- 
mentary school. If, at the same time, 
they are careful to teach correct tech- 
niques in performing the fundamentals, 
it would greatly facilitate the teaching 
of sports in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

It should be obvious that a sports pro- 
gram in elementary school should provide 
a variety of activities and should reach all 
the pupils. Such activities should be 
suited to and selected for age and sex 
differences so there will be vigorous de- 
velopment of the vital organs, strengthen- 
ing of the muscles, bones and ligaments; 
acquisition of sport skills, and the opti- 
mum maturation socially and emotion- 
ally. 

program of interschool athletics 
is not necessary in elementary school 
since all the desirable experiences can 
be provided in the regular physical-edu- 
cation classes and in intramural sports. 
While it is conceivable that a wholesome 
program of interscholastic athletics might 
be offered in elementary schools without 
neglecting the great mass of less skilful, 
the evidence points to the contrary. 

A committee ? of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and -Recreation reports that of 113 ele- 
mentary schools studied only 26% 
claimed to have an intramural program, 
17% claimed a limited program, and 
57% admitted none whatever. For the 


present, it behooves the profession to 
reach all the pupils with a broad pro- 
gram of physical education and intra- 
mural athletics. 


Athletics in Junior High School 


One of the most controversial issues 
facing the profession today is that of 
interscholastic athletic competition in 
junior high school. Here again there 
is no question as- to the desirability of 
athletic competition, but rather disagree- 
ment concerning the nature of such 
activities. - 

Often, when questioned by the press 
regarding a controversial issue, the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt was accus- 
tomed to say that it was an “if-y” ques- 
tion. The desirability of interscholastic 
athletics in junior high school also is an 
“if-y” type of question. It is doubtless 
quite possible to conduct interscholastic 
athletics in junior high school in a whole- 
some and constructive way if a series of 
conditions and safeguards are properly 
met. 

If, for example, the school provides a 
broad program of physical education and 
intramural sports that reaches all the 
pupils then, and only then, should it 
consider providing the leadership, money, 
facilities, and time necessary for an inter- 
scholastic program. Very few junior- 
high-school officials who promote inter- 
scholastic athletics, can truthfully say 
that they offer a program which ade- 
quately cares for the great mass of their 
pupils. 

The taxpayer-parent whose child makes 
the varsity may be satisfied with the pro- 
gram but the ere whose child 
is neglected because he cannot qualify 
for the varsity team is likely to be bitter 
toward the coach and the school. His 
child is just as precious to him and prob- 
ably more in need of the training than 
if he were a skilled athlete. 

Interscholastic athletics in junior 
high school might be justifiable if, also, 
there was provided, among other things: 
a thorough pre- and post-season health 
examination, regular medical supervision, 
adequate protective equipment, sufficient 
physical coriditioning, and leadership that 
is competently trained and adequate in 
numbers. Emotionality, too, should be 
reduced to a minimum. While all these 
conditions are possible of fulfilment, only 
casual observation reveals unmistakably 
that few, if any, junior high schools meet 
these requirements. 

Certainly, the health examinations and 
medical supervision are musts. Use of 
defective hand-me-down equipment, es- 
pecially in football, should not be toler- 
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ated. Moreover, the rather common 
practice of one coach in charge of large 
numbers of immature boys on junior- 
high-school interscholastic athletic teams 
cannot be justified. Because of their im- 
maturity and lack of skill, junior-high- 
school pupils need more, not less, than 
senior-high-school or college squads in 
staff personnel. 

If, as their proponents claim, inter- 
scholastic athletics in junior high school 
really are beneficial then, in all honesty, 
such proponents should want and provide 
the widest possible participation. Wide 
participation rather than mere winning 
should be the goal. Rules, then, should 
be modified to permit larger numbers of 
pupils to play. 

In football, for example, the squad 
should number at least 30 or 40 boys 
and each boy: should be permitted, or 
required by the league rules, to play at 
least one quarter of the game. In basket- 
ball, a similar rule would permit 20 or 
more boys to play. Why is it the coaches 
insist on apeing the high schools and col- 
leges by trying to win with a few stars? 
Undoubtedly, more credit would be at- 
tached to winning with the entire squad 
in action against the entire squad of the 
opponents. Playing leagues with modi- 
fied rules could easily be established in 
most communities. 

Interscholastic athletics in junior high 
school, under the above conditions, could 
be eminently worthwhile and should be 
encouraged. Until .schoolboards, how- 
ever, are willing to provide those condi- 
tions, coaches should not promote inter- 
scholastic competition. 


Athletics in Senior High School 


The senior-high-school varsity athletic 
program should have as its base a broad 
program of health and physical education 
for .the large numbers of students who 
do not have the ability to make the 
varsity teams. Moreover, there should 
be an intramural athletic program so ex- 
tensive and varied in nature that it is 
possible for every student to participate 
on some intramural team. 

With a broad required and intramural 
program of activities as a base, the varsity 
competitive athletic program also should 
be greatly expanded and varied. In ad- 
dition to the old quartet of standbys, i.e., 
football, basketball, baseball, and track, 
interscholastic competition also should 
be provided in many of the games, such 
as archery, golf, tennis, bowling, bad- 
minton and water sports, which can be 


_ played in adult life and by small groups. 


Moreover, more teams should be 
equipped and trained in each sport. No 
less an authority than the Educational 
Policies Commission advocates * 10 to a 
dozen teams in each sport, if the school 
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is a large one, all of approximately equal 
ability and representing one school. 
Thus, in any particular sport, such as 
football, the objective of the high school 
would be to put a larger number of good 
teams on the field for interscholastic 
competition than its rival schools. The 
school with the most winning teams 
would be the winner. 

While the commission’s plan is laud- 
able in that it would provide interschool 
competition for large numbers, under 
present budgets the cost in personnel, 
equipment, and facilities is prohibitive 
in most school systems. Moreover, the 


traditional American urge to determine | 


the best in everything, including sports, 
is so strong as to preclude any wide scale 
adoption of a plan which eliminates first 
teams. 

A feasible compromise plan is one in 
which as many teams are organized in a 
given sport as student enrolment and ‘in- 
terest requires and funds for personnel, 
equipment, and facilities permit. The 
result of such a program should be that 
practically any boy who is reasonably fit 
physically and who is willing to submit 
himself to a rather strict regime of train- 
ing and practice could represent his 
school on some varsity team. 


Health Supervision of Athletes 


Every participant in vigorous athletic 
activity should have adequate medical 
appraisal before participation, ‘medical 
supervision during play, and general care 
of his health at all times. Competent 
authorities recommend preseason and 
postseason health examinations for all 
athletes as well as continual medical su- 
pervision during the season of play.* 

If maximum benefits are to accrue 
from athletic participation, certain addi- 
tional safeguards must be provided. In 
fact, it is difficult to justify athletics un- 
less all health hazards are removed in so 
far as possible. This means adequate 
protective equipment, sufficient physical 
conditioning, competent professional 
leadership and instruction, and skilled 
officiating. Beneficial sports participa- 
tion involves not only the immediate 
enjoyment and satisfaction of participa- 
tion, but also the general welfare, health, 
and safety of the group. 

It has become the custom in public 
schools to obtain parental consent before 
students are permitted to participate in 
interscholastic competition. There is 
some question regarding the legal value 
of these forms even tho most court de- 
cisions and rulings of attorneys general 
hold that public schools are not responsi- 
ble in case of physical injuries to players. 


tange for sound insurance covera 


In any event, the school authorities 
a moral responsibility to see that an ; 
jured player receives medical care. 

If the parents or some local age 
cannot meet this obligation either 4 
school should provide it or it should a 
each player. It is accepted practice tall 
to provide insurance to cover the e& 
penses of care for injuries. Sound 
icies are available at reasonable costs y 
that it is now possible for most Student & 
to pay for their own coverage. P 


Organization and Administration 
of Athletics 


Just as Shakespeare is a specialize 
phase of English Literature, so varsit 
athletics may be said to be a specialized 
phase of physical education and should 
be organized within the department of 
physical education and administered, 
therefore, as a part of a broad program of 
physical education. The relationship ¢; 
the board of education and the colle 
trustees to varsity athletics should be the 
same as their relationship to other phase 
of the school or college program. 

This means that athletics should be 
financed by the schoolboard and college 
trustees and administered by the schod 
and college authorities. If athletic sports 
are worthwhile educational experiences 
and it is logical that they be so consi¢- 
ered, then athletics should be financed in 
the same manner that funds are provided 
for books, art supplies, laboratory equip 
ment, and other similar materials. 

If this plan of organizing and finane 
ing varsity athletics is not feasible in 
large universities which conduct high 
pressure athletics, then it would seem de 


sirable to organize a coordinating com 


mittee or council to coordinate the health 
services, health instruction, physical ede 
cation, intramural sports, and varsity ath 
letics. So long, however, as the program 
of competitive sports must depend for its 
very existence upon the direct financial 
support of the public it is not unreason 
able to expect that varsity athletics i 
such schools or colleges will reflect the 
public rather than the educational point 
of view. Where this is the case, it cat 
scarcely be hoped that athletics will at 
tain perfection in an imperfect society 
which so profoundly influences its pol 
icies. If eee | athletics are ever going 
to reflect the educational rather than the 
public point of view then they must first 
achieve financial independence. 


Athletics for Girls and Women 


Considerable generalizing goes on i 
garding the value of interschool competr 
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tive athletics for girls and women. One 
group opposes all varsity athletic competi- 
tion regardless of the sport or the nature 


of the competition. Another group fa- 
yors varsity participation in certain sports, 
with girls rules, and under the supervision 
and coaching of professionally trained 
women leaders. Few, if any today, ad- 
vocate an interscholastic athletic program 
for gitls which corresponds in its purpose, 
nature, and conduct to the program for 


boys. 

Educationally, it can be argued, ath- 
letic competition is as valuable for girls 
as for boys and that an interscholastic 

rogram presents certain opportunities 
and benefits for girls, just as it does for 
boys, which are not present in an intra- 
mural program. 


Athletics in Universities 


While many of the principles and pol- 
icies stated above are applicable to small 
colleges as well as schools, they often do 
not apply in universities which promote 
high-pressure athletics. Here, the varsity 
sports program is likely to be conducted 
as a business rather than as an educa- 
tional enterprise and business principles 


and policies are most usually the guides. 


This condition is to be expected even 
if deplored. For big-time athletics are 
an aspect of our culture which reflects 
the social scene in a system of free enter- 
prise. Recruiting, subsidizing, and ex- 
ploiting are portrayals of the “go-getter” 
attitude of big-business. So long as uni- 
versity athletics are financially dependent 
upon the amount of money taken in at 
the gate just so long will it be necessary 


-to conduct them as business rather than 


as educational enterprises. While this 
condition exists, it is naive of us to ex- 
pect that the conduct of big-time ath- 
letics in universities will materially im- 
prove. Legislation and police power will 
be ineffective, as is true in other forms of 
regulation, until society generally acquires 
a different ethical point of view and until 
university athletics gain financial inde- 
pendence. 


Conclusion 


The general purpose of schools and 
colleges is to provide opportunities for 
each student to develor . nself to the 
limit of his various c., ities in the 
skills, knowledges, and appreciations 


‘which contribute to personal satisfaction 


and civic usefulness. A good school or 
college provides the means for exploring 
many fields of activity, including ath- 
letics. To be of maximum effectiveness, 
the athletic program should be closely 
coordinated with the general instruc- 
tional program and properly articulated 
with the other departments of the insti- 
tution. The program should be designed 
to reach many rather than a few “stars” 
and it should be conducted by profes- 
sionally trained educators. 


* Education for All American Youth, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth ' 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 
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* Proceedings, 54th Annual Convention, 
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THE University of Illinois has substi- 
tuted Flicker Ball in place of Touch 
Football in its Service Program in physi- 
cal education. Many physical-education 
directors have been looking for a game 
which would replace touch football, of- 
fering as much or more fun and develop- 
ment of skill with considerably less dan- 
ger of injury. Flicker Ball enjoys four 
unique advantages: [1] It is an extreme- 
ly enjoyable game. Most boys who play 
this game are extremely enthusiastic 
about it. [2] It is a much safer game 
than touch football because all body 
contact is barred by the rules. [3] It is 
a superior developer of the ball handling 
skills of football. It is much more efh- 
cient in developing these skills than is 
touch football. [4] It is a wonderful 
conditioner. 

Flicker Ball is played on a rectangular 
field, the ideal size of which 53% yards 
long by 30 yards wide (three of these 
can be laid across a regulation football 
field).. At each end of the field five 
yards behind the end line, a Flicker Ball 
goal is mounted. This goal is a large 
rectangular board with a rounded rec- 
tangular hole in it which is two feet 
by three feet in dimension behind 


Ball 


which is hung a heavy canvas backdrop. 

Seven players make up a team in the 
outdoor game. ‘The ball may be ad- 
vanced toward the goal only by means of 
passing. The player in control of the 
ball may not advance forward altho he 
may move in a lateral oz backward di- 
rection at any time. No body contact 
is allowed in this game. In order to 
advance the ball, it must be passed for- 
ward to a teammate, then to another 
teammate, until some member of the 
team has a good shot at the goal. 

Since any shot at the goal results in 
the ball being thrown out cf bounds (be- 
cause the goal is out of bounds) any 
attempted goal shot, successful or not, 
means loss of the ball. This feature of 
the rules accomplishes two objectives: 
[1] It prevents any form of rebounding 
and subsequent rough play, and [2] It 
discourages wild or haphazard shooting 
at the goal. 

The entire emphasis of the game of 
Flicker Ball is upon successful passing 
and receiving of the football. An in- 
complete forward pass which is due to 
inefhcient passing or receiving on the 
part of the offense is immediately given 
into the possession of the defense any- 


where on the field of play that the 
ball is recovered. An incomplete forward 
pass which was broken up by the defense 
(e.g. batted to the ground) is a free ball 
which may be played by either team. 
All incomplete lateral passes are free 
balls and may be played by any player. 

When a personal foul is called, the 
ball is ruled dead, the guilty player is 
waived from the field to a penalty bench 
on the sidelines, where he must remain 
until such time as either team has scored 
a goal. As soon as the goal is scored he 
may reenter play. We have found that 
this rule greatly cuts down on fouling. 
This penalty for playing with one less 
man in the opposition usually results in 
the loss of a goal. Also most players do 
not like to have to leave the game. 

Some interesting statistics have been 
found. In a 40-minute game, each play- 
er handles the ball approximately 80 
times, that is, he has 80 opportunities 
to throw the ball and 80 opportunities 
to catch the ball. In addition the aver- 
age player runs about one and one-quar- 
ter miles in a regulation game. 

Any one desiring a complete set of 
the official rules of the game of Flicker 
Ball may receive them without expense 
by writing to H. E. Kenney, supervisor, 
Service Program in Physical Education 
for Men, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
or to the author. 

—ARMOND SEIDLER. INSTRUCTOR IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF IL- 
LINOIS, URBANA. 
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VER four years have elapsed since’ 


representatives of 62 nations as- 
sembled in New York in the spring of 
1946 at the International Health Con- 
ference and decided—on the sugges- 
tion of the representatives of China 
and Brazil—to establish the World 
Health Organization. 

The Preamble of the Constitution 
of the WHO defines health as a “state 
of complete physical, mental, and so- 
cial well-being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity.” Other 
principles emphasize the importance 
of health in the social development of 
the world and the interdependence of 
states in the development of higher 
levels of national health, the responsi- 
bility of governments for the health 
of their peoples, the importance of an 
informed public opinion in matters of 
health, and the extension to all peoples 
of the benefits of medical, psychologi- 
cal, and related knowledge. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the importance 
of the health development of the child. 

Membership is open to all States, 
and thus far 74 nations have ratified its 
Constitution. The organization head- 
quarters is located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, at the Palais: des Nations, for- 


merly the home of the League of Na- . 


tions. The Secretariat is headed by a 
Director-General, Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
distinguished Canadian _ psychiatrist 
who was Surgeon General of the Ca- 
nadian Army during World War II. 

The World Health Assembly, the 
general conference of the organization, 
meets annually to determine its pro- 
gram and policies. It is composed of 
delegates representing member-nations. 
The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service (at the present time, 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele) has served as 
Chairman of the US Delegations at the 
three Health Assemblies which have 
thus far met. 

The i950 budget of the WHO is 
$7,100,000 of which the US pays 36%, 
or approximately $2,500,000. At the 
Second Health Assembly which met in 
May of 1949, the assembly agreed that 
ultimately no nation should contribute 
more than one-third of the total 
budget. The US will pay only 35% 


of the total WHO 1951 budget, which 


has been set at $7,300,000. 

The WHO early recognized that 
health problems vary greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. While some 
diseases and health problems are of 


28 


worldwide significance, others are pe- 
culiar to particular areas. For this and 
other reasons, it defined six regions for 
the establishment of regional offices. 
Three have thus far been established: 
New Delhi, India, serves Southeast 
Asia; Alexandria, Egypt, serves the 
Eastern Mediterranean; and the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, located in 
Washington, D. C., serves as the Re- 
gional Office for the Americas. 


The bureau was established in 1902 


by the 21 American Republics and is 
the oldest international health organi- 
zation in the world. Othe: :cgional of- 
fices are expected to be established in 
Africa, Europe, and the Western Pa- 
cific areas. 

The organization calls upon a vast 
reservoir of technical information. For 
example: It has established some 25 
international expert committees. These 
committees advise on the development 
of programs, review existing projects, 
and provide information on the latest 
public health techniques in the control 
of disease. Usually, there are between 
seven and 15 members on each com- 
mittee chosen solely on the basis of 
their technical competence. American 


experts serve on practically all of these 


committees.. Some 20 international 
voluntary organizations also have been 
brought into official relationship with 
the WHO. 


Its Program 

The First Health Assembly, which 
met in Geneva in the spring of 1948, 
gave top priority to six major health 
programs. They are: control of ma- 
laria, venereal disease, tuberculosis, and 
improvement of environmental sani- 
tation, maternal and child health, and 
nutrition. These. programs were se- 
lected, not only because they are prob- 
lems of international concern, but be- 
cause the availability of modern tech- 
niques makes effective action possible. 
Other major areas of activities include 
improvement of public health admin- 
istration, nursing, health education, 
mental health, research in parasitic and 
virus diseases, and providing fellow- 
ships. 

The WHO provides for the exchange 
of scientific information, literature and 
teaching equipment, and coordinates 
research projects. It issues some seven 
periodicals on the technical aspects of 
health as well as reports of its meet- 
ings. It also publishes a monthly 


Newsletter which is distributed with. 
out charge thru member-governmenty 
The WHO provides a worldwide ip. 
formation service on the prevalence of. 
epidemics. Thrice daily transmitters jp 
Geneva broadcast radio warnings to 
airports, seaports, and national health 
authorities on every continent. 


How the WHO Works 


The WHO advances the health of | 
the world by assisting governments, 
upon request, in improving their health 
services. Government requests are co | 
ordinated at the regional level with | 
close cooperation of governments | 
where they may be evaluated on the } 
basis of a thorough knowledge of the § 
health needs of individual countries | 
as well as the total needs of the region. } 

One of the most effective types of | 
services is the demonstration team, | 
These international teams have been 
working mainly in the fields of malaria, | 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, and ma. | 
ternal and child health. A malaria 
team, for example, usually consists of 
a malariologist, a public health eng: 
neer, an entomologist, and a_ public 
health nurse. Its work is often or 


‘ ganized on a basis of administrative 


units covering a 75-mile radius with 
a population of about 100,000. 

A consultant may first survey the 
area, or set up a pilot project and thus § 
provide the team with advance infor 
mation on the prevalence of disease 
and upon the techniques which may 
be most effectively utilized in control. 

Malaria teams work in the villages 
and in sparsely populated areas of high 
agricultural potential; other teams work 
also in large metropolitan areas. Inf 
addition to their work in prevention 
and treatment, they serve to stimulate 
peoples to become more health con 


‘scious by the use of popular lectures, § 
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visual-aid materials such as films, post- 
ers, and medical literature. Such pro- 
grams have resulted in promoting 
health movements originating from 
the peoples themselves. 

Each international team trains a 
“parallel” local team while the dem- 
onstration work is going on. The par- 
allel teams are recruited and paid for 
by the requesting government which 
usually provides housing for the staff, 
and other facilities. The local team 
may, in turn, train additional local 
teams. This training “chain” is de- 
signed to assute that the program will 
be continued and expanded after the 
WHO team departs. Team members 
also advise local officials on health 
problems. 

The objective of these teams is three- 
fold: to reduce major threats to the 
health of the population, to train local 
doctors and other health personnel in 
modern techniques, and to create a 
desire on the part of the people for 
a healthful environment. 

Less dramatic but of great impor- 
tance in the WHO long-range -plans 
for strengthening health services is its 
fellowship program. In 1949, the WHO 
awarded over 200 fellowships to 35 na- 
tions for study in 25 different coun- 
tries. Many of these fellows studied 
in the United States. They returned 
to their countries to assume a more re- 
sponsible role in their national health 
services. 

They have become, for example, 
leaders in specialized fields such as 
mental health, child guidance, treat- 
ment and prevention of infectious di- 
seases, serum and vaccine production. 
Many have assumed leadership in med- 
ical schools and health services. 

Emergency services are also provided 
by the WHO. Outbreaks of epidemics 
such as cholera, typhus, yellow fever, 
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poliomyelitis, have resulted in appeals 
to the WHO which has responded 
with immediate aid to the stricken 
areas. Similarly, the organization pro- 
vides assistance when disaster occurs, 
such as the recent earthquake in 
Cuzco, Peru, to which it sent supplies 
by air. 


The WHO at Work 


When the Constitution of the 
WHO came into force in the spring 
of 1948, the organization was con- 
fronted with the task of sifting out the 
most important health problems for 
immediate attention from the vast 
number of problems which could be 
classified as less important. Two years 
later, Dr. Brock Chisholm, WHO di- 
rectoi-general, stated that “peace and 
security are illusions, and dangerous 
illusions, when the majority of the 
people on this earth are sick and 
hungry.” 

Malaria, the world’s No. 1 public 
health enemy, attacks 300,000,000 
every year and kills well over 3,000,000. 
In a time of acute world food short- 
oge (and malaria exists mainly in agri- 
cultural areas), it creates two separate 
problems—it saps the energy of the 
working population and it prevents the 
development of vast rich agricultural 
lands. It can be controlled and in 
many areas is being eradicated thru the 
use of DDT insecticide sprays. Dr. 
Chisholm has predicted that “our cen- 
tury may well see the complete dis- 
appearance of this ancient curse.” 

Venereal diseases have been increas- 
ing since the war, with deaths from 
syphilis alone totalling more than two 
million each year. During the war, 
one of the triumphs in medical research 
was the discovery of penicillin. Ap- 
plied on a mass scale by the WHO it 
has proven spectacularly successful. in 
the control of syphilis. 

A team headed by Dr. John C. Cut- 
ler of the US Public Health Service 
has been working in a southeast Asia 
area, where the rate of infection has 
been reported to vary between 15% 
and 50%. This is the first instance in 
which rapid treatment techniques have 
been used in this area, and with such 
fine results that as word spreads from 
village to village the inhabitants travel 
many miles on foot (a month’s journey, 


in some cases in order to receive treat- 
ment. 

Tuberculosis has reached epidemic 
proportions in many parts of the world 
as a result of the recent war and post- 
war conditions. In modern medical 
science, however, the emphasis has 
shifted from treatment to prevention. 
Vaccination with BCG (Bacillus Cal- 
mette-Guerin ) has assisted in the pro- 
tection of children and young adults 
against disease. Thus, the first world- 
wide antituberculosis program of mass 
immunization is in progress on every 
continent under the joint auspices of 
the WHO and United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Over 27,000,000 children and young 
adults in 20 countries who have been 
tuberculin tested and over 12,000,000 
have been vaccinated. A research of- 
fice has been established in Copen- 
hagen by the WHO to evaluate the 
effects of this program. 

Parasitic diseases are retarding agri- 
cultural development in vast areas of 
the world. In Africa alone, four and 
one-half million square miles of land 
(an area greater than that of the US) 
are lying fallow mainly because of 
African sleeping sickness, transmitted 
by the tsetse fly. Schistosomiasis, a di- 
sease transmitted by snails, is affecting 
some 114 million persons in the world. 
The known preventive measures are 
inadequate to attack this disease ag- 
gressively, and emphasis is on research 
to determine ways by which it can be 
combatted. 

The WHO is cooperating thru the 
United Nations with the United Com- 
mand in Korea by providing teams to 
reorganize health services for the popu- 
lation and to help in the control and 
prevention of epidemics. 

These highlights present only a par- 
tial picture of the WHO at work. 


Much work is being done in the fields ° 


of maternal hygiene, sanitation, nurs- 
ing; the WHO is cooperating with the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization on nutrition, and many 
other programs are in the process of 
development. As health conditions 
improve or alter, program emphasis will 
change, but the WHO will continue to 
meet the challenges embodied in its 
Constitution to the limit of its avail- 
able resources. 


FLORENCE THOMASON, the author of this article, is Administrative Assistant to the 
US Representative of the Executive Board of the World Health Organization. 
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Have Ignored COACHIN 


DUDLEY S. DEGROOT 


stupendous growth and ex- 
pansion of competitive athletics in 
America during the past quarter of 
a century is without parallel in history. 
More people of all ages are actively 
participating in a wider variety of ac- 
tivities than ever before. There are 
countless thousands of teams, leagues 
and conferences in every section of the 
country. 

Spectator interest has reached a 
point where stadiums, ball parks, bas- 
ketball pavilions, and indoor facilities 
are being taxed far beyond their ca- 
pacity. And countless millions more of 
our people are vicarious participants 
thru the medium of radio, television, 
and the sports pages of our newspapers. 

Competent leadership for this colos- 
sal program is an obvious necessity. 
We have failed ignobly, first to recog- 
nize the magnitude and import of 
this demand, and second to organize 
specialized training programs designed 
specifically to train leaders for this new 
and rapidly expanding vocation. 

Stated bluntly, we have apparently 
failed to recognize that training for 
physical-education teachers and train- 
ing for athletic administrators and 
coaches are quite separate and distinct 
problems. ‘There is ample evidence 
on every hand to suggest that the im- 
provement and progress of both phys- 
ical education and athletics has been 
seriously impeded because of our fail- 
ure to differentiate between the types 
of training needed to produce suc- 
cessful leaders for each of these fields. 

There was a time when a doctor, a 
lawyer, or an engineer was trained as 
a general practitioner in his field. 
Today, he is trained as a highly skilled 
specialist in one segment of his pro- 
fession. The basic or fundamental 
training for each one of these profes- 
sions has remained substantially the 
same, but to each has been added 
innumerable specialized facets aimed 
at producing more competent and skil- 
ful technicians. 

We have failed to apply these same 
principals to our profession, especially 
in the field of athletics. Generally 
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speaking, ours is still a “Jack-of-all- 
trades” type of training, in which em- 
phasis is placed upon a smattering of 
many subjects, and-the attainment of 
degrees, rather than upon a mastery 
of technical training to perform spe- 
cific jobs. In terms of research. or 
teaching this may be entirely justifi- 
able. In terms of success in the highly 
competitive field of coaching and ath- 
letic administration, it is entirely in- 
adequate. 


Coaching 


Athletic teams in our educational 
institutions were originally coached by 
the captain of the team. In order to 
improve the caliber of play, alumni 
eventually took over this function. 
About 60 years ago, some of our larger 
colleges and universities began hiring 
professional coaches. These pioneers 
were generally outstanding players 
whose only training consisted of the 
experience which they had gained as 
participants. 

At the turn of the century, as in- 
creasing emphasis was placed upon 
winning, coaching salaries became 
more attractive and some institutions 
began the practice of employing fuil- 
time coaches, many of whom coached 
more than one sport. Preparatory 
schools soon copied this growing col- 
lege practice and by 1915 most of the 
large public high schools of the nation 
had followed suit. Today, practically 
every high school and college in the 
nation has its staff of athletic coaches. 
Coaching today is a recognized pro- 
fession which is attracting. a steadily 
increasing number to its fold. 

The point that should be noted is 
that during this pioneer period coaches 
relied entirely upon experience as 
players for their training. The Spring- 
field YMCA College, and one or two 
other institutions, during the latter 
part of this era, offered the first pro- 
fessional training courses for coaches 
and athletic administrators, and their 
graduates were in great demand. 


Physical Education and Coaching 


The advent of compulsory physical 
education in our schools and colleges 


ushered in a great era of Professiong} 
training programs. While some mang, 
tory provisions were passed before 
1goo (notably California and Qhig) 
the New York legislation of 1916, fl 
lowed by that of California in 1918 f 
set a new mode ‘thruout the natigg § 
These legislative enactments created 
a demand for trained specialists which 
reached an increasing crescendo fol 
lowing World War I. 
There was an immediate boom 
the teacher-training field, with accgy 
upon certifying specialized teachers ¢ 
physical education. Training requig 
ments included subjectmatter designed 
to equip teachers with skills and teh P 
niques which would raise the overl} 
health and physical efficiency of schog 
students. If any thought was given ty} 
the preparation of athletic coaches anf 
administrators, it was strictly 
dental. 
Gradually, these course requirements) 
began to take on a somewhat standard F 
ized pattern, and while there have beng, 
notable_changes 
during the intervening years, they have 
on the whole, remained basically thf 
same, The point to be emphasizif 
here is that physical-education training 
programs have, since the very begit 
ning, never stressed preparation fim 
coaching and administration. 
training as has been included has been} 
quite subordinate and supplemental. © 
Up until the time this development 
took place, athletic coaching in om 
secondary schools was being cartill 
on primarily by two groups of mene 
[1] former athletic stars, hired on pay 
or full-time basis, or [2] regular teach 
ers who had gained some experienty 
as performers in their under-graduatl) 
days. State certification of physical 
education teachers marked the begin 
ning of the end of employment of the 
former group, and a steady but gradual 
decline in the number of the latter. I 
also marked the beginning of the 
present era of employing, as coachey 
men who had been trained and cert 
fied as teachers of physical education 
What have been the results? 
Succinctly, both physical education 
and coaching have suffered! The tte 
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endous increase’ of public interest 
in school athletics; the emphasis upon 
winning and increasing 

e-receipts; -cohege~ 
al proselyting of athletics; the de- 
mand for larger and larger spectator 
facilities have all contributed to the 
creation of a situation in which the 
coach must produce a successful team 
or lose his job. 

Faced with this realistic and prac- 
tical problem, coaches who have been 
trained as physical-education teachers 
and who have been assigned the dual 
responsibility of teaching and coach- 
ing, as a matter of selfpreservation, 
have concentrated upon coaching. 
What ‘has happened to the required 
program is common knowledge. The 
following conclusions would appear 
selfevident: 


[1] The combination of teaching 


physical-education classes and coaching 
interschool athletic teams is not a good 
one, by the very nature of the demands 
of each upon the teacher and/or coach, | 
Class teaching invariably suffers. 

[2] In most colleges and large high 
schools, coaching today is a full-time 
responsibility and should be so recog-/ 
nized. 

[3] In smaller schools, a classroom 
teaching or administrative assignment, in 
combination with coaching, will produce 
far more desirable results. 

[4] In light of all of the developments 
in the field of competitive athletics dur- 
ing the past 25 years, coaches must have 
more adequate preparation than is now 
available. 


| 


Coaching as a Profession 


Why these facts have not been rec- 
ognized and acted upon is difficult to 
understand. During the past few years, 
thousands of high-school graduates 
have entered our colleges with a desire 
‘0 become coaches. In order to secure 
‘raining for this field, they have had 
10 choice except to major in physical 
education. And since our major has 
een primarily designed to prepare 
‘hem for teaching, how much special- 
zed preparation for coaching has been 
ivailable? 

Out of a total of 120 semester units 
‘equired for graduation, perhaps six 
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to 12 units have, on the average, been 
devoted to a specific study and mastery 
of the techniques and.methods which 


—will make them successful coaches. 


Broken down into specific sports,, this 
may amount to a maximum of two 
courses totaling two to four units. 

In the case of football, for example, 
a “Fundamental” course, offered in the 
freshman or sophomore year, and a 
“Methods” course in the senior year 
comprise the sum total of preparation 
for the embryonic football coach! Con- 
trast this with the minimum require- 
ments in the field of music, history, 
English, industrial arts, or economics. 

The anomaly of this situation is that 
our failure to recognize these facts, 
and establish a major in athletic coach- 
ing which would appeal to large num- 
bers of young men, comes at a time 
when we are finding it almost impos- 
sible to place all of our graduates in 
'physical education. The combination 
of a major in coaching, and a second 
major or minor in another teaching 
field, would enable us to place a great 
many more of our graduates. The 
combination of a major in coaching, 
and a major or minor in health or rec- 
reation, is one which offers still greater 
possibilities within our own field. 

Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and field athletics, and all of the so- 
called minor sports, have progressed 
so tremendously during the past quar- 
ter of a century that only an intensive 
study of each of these sports can pos- 
sibly qualify a person as a successful 
coach. The number of books, articles, 
films, and pieces of technical research 
now available on sports affords ade- 
quate material for instruction on an 
academic level, fully commensurate 
with other subject fields. 


Instructors tor Sports Courses 


While most teachers grade their 
pupils, the coach is graded by the 
public on the basis of his teams efforts 
in open competition. He must, there- 
fore, be as well-prepared as possible 


to pass these public examinations. It 
would seem obvious that he should be 
entitled to the most competent and 
experienced instruction available in 
each of the sports fields in which he 
expects to coach. It would seem equally 
obvious that the head coach of each 
of the varsity teams should be the 
logical instructor for all sports courses. 

Yet a nation-wide survey shows that 
such courses as are offered in this field 
are more frequently assigned to a staff 
member, whose practical experience 
has been quite limited. Or if the head 
coach is assigned as an instructor, he 
appears irregularly, or infrequently, 
and some subordinate carries most of 
the instruction. Either of these ar- 
rangements is undesirable and unfair 
to the student, and to the sport in 
question. Ways and means should be 
found to make the most expert in- 
structor available. 


The Administration of Athletics 


Time was when the control and di- 
rection of interschool athletics, on all 
levels, rested primarily in our hands. 
The trend today is definitely in the 
opposite direction. Many of our larger 
colleges and universities have estab- 
lished administrative units quite sep- 
arate and apart from physical educa- 
tion, under a graduate manager or 
director of athletics. It’s time 
AAHPER takes a renewed and virile 
interest in that part of our program 
which is nearest and dearest to the 
hearts of the American people. 


DUDLEY DEGROOT has a rich background in coaching and teaching physical educa- 
tion. DR. DEGROOT is presently serving as Professor of Physical Education and head 
football coach at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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RACHEL BRYANT 


AAHPER Consultant in Physical Education and 
Women’s Athletics 


we TIMES like these, greater inter- 
national understanding is a very 
potent factor in achieving world peace. 
For this reason, it seems wise to direct 
the attention of the physical educators 
in the United States toward some of 
the events and trends in physical edu- 
cation in other countries. 


Denmark 


In July of 1949, the National Asso- 
ciation of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women, U.S.A., sponsored the 
International Congress on Physical 
Education for Girls and Women which 
was held in Copenhagen, Denmark. An 
examination of the proceedings of this 
Congress reveals many interesting 
things about physical education. 

It was particularly appropriate that 
this first international congress should 
be held in Denmark. This was the first 
country to pass a law in 1814 making 
physical education compulsory in the 
schools. But, did you know that in 1937 
the Danish Parliament passed an edu- 
cation act requiring every school to 
provide, within five years, a gymnasium 
with dressing room and showers, and 
to lay out a playing field? 

The war interrupted this building 
program and the completion date has 
been extended to 1951 but by this time 
the Danes plan to have a gymnasium 
and play field for every school. 

In Denmark, a_physical-education 
teacher studies in the university for six 
to eight years. During this time, the 
student completes work in two majors, 
one of which is ‘gymnastics,’ and the 
other, either a science or in the humani- 
ties. The teacher teaches in the areas 
of both majors. The Danes feel that 
this has a definite advantage in that 
the teacher attains a deeper understand- 
ing of children, thanks to his knowl- 
edge of their intellectual as well as 
their physical abilities. Also, when the 
teacher grows older, he will be able to 
withdraw from the field of ‘gymnastics’ 
and teach in his second field. 


Iceland 


In Iceland, in order to get an ele- 
mentary-school diploma (at 12 years 


3- 


of age) each child, unless physically 
unfit, has to pass a swimming test 
which includes among other things, 
100 meter breast stroke and 4o meter 
back stroke. Nearly all children learn 
to swim before reaching secondary 
schools. Many pools have been built in 
recent years and they are mainly heated 
by hot spring water. 


Sweden 


The training of a physical-education: 


teacher in Sweden includes skiing, skat- 
ing, and cross-country hiking with map 
and compass. For skiing, the students 
stay in camp high up in the mountains 
for two weeks each year. The first year 
they are taught the fundamentals of 
skiing, care of equipment, and how to 
organize trips. The second year they 
go on long excursions with a knapsack 
on back, sleeping in a new place every 
night. For three weeks each spring, 
they stay in camp in the country where 
there is good opportunity for cross- 
country running with map and com- 
pass. Sweden is long and sparsely pop- 
ulated and its young people hike 
and ski a lot, so they must be taught 
to find their way in the mountains and 
the woods. 

In Sweden, teachers of physical edu- 
cation teach until they are 63 years of 
age and then retire on a state pension. 


Adult Participation 


The percentage of adult participa- 
tion in recreation programs in Euro- 
pean countries and in South American 
countries, notably Argentina, is really 
amazing. Sometimes, these programs 
are sponsored by civic or state agencies 
but mostly they are sponsored by sport 
clubs in which the membership fee is 
very nominal. 

You have only to stand in any Euro- 
pean railroad station where trains are 
leaving for the mountains, the sea- 
shore, or just a rural area, to see literally 
thousands of people with hiking packs, 
skis, bicycles, and picnic baskets 
streaming toward trains, and you real- 
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ize that these people really value the. 
weekends in the country. ) 
One sport club in Buenos Aires hy} 
two open-air fields in the outskirts ¢f 
the city and a 10-floor building in the | 
downtown district. This club has ap 
proximately thirty thousand membep, 


Miscellaneous Programs q 


Several delegates reported develop 
ments in camping education. In Eng 
land, France, Argentina, Australia apd 
Sweden, camping is a part of phy 
ical-education program. In Australi 
all state education departments hay 
established school camps. 

The program of folk dancing in mot! 
of the European countries is very righ 
and occupies a considerable proportion 
of the total'time in the program. 

‘Rhythmic gymnastics’ as demon- 
strated by an English group at the} 
Lingiad the week following the Copen 
hagen conference very closely parallelel FF 
our modern dance techniques. Maja 
differences were that they were entire 
teacher directed with no opportunif 
for individual improvisation and wer 
performed without music. 

Most of the delegates reported that 
their program of sports was conducted 
entirely in their after school and Sti 
urday program and that lower organy 
zation games were played in the phy§ 
ical-education class. An exception tt 
this were the Canadians who refledy 
the American philosophy in their prey 
erence for games and sports. 


International Understanding 


The physical-education teacher 
a great deal to contribute to a child 
knowledge of people of other landiy 
The folk lore of other countries as wél 
as the play and recreation activities 0% 
their people provide a broad basi 
of international understanding. 
should be a part of an overall progratiy 
of education in the school. 


1 Education for International Understa 
ing in American Schools. N.E.A. Committ 
on International Relations, 1948. 
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Authentic Apparatus for Your 
GYMNASIUM 


Apparatus makes a gymnasium authentic... truly a 
place “where brave feats of strength and bodily con- 
trol” are performed . . . in classic tradition. 

Authentic apparatus, such as is manufactured with 
modern methods by the 82-year-old J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration, permits “horizontal” physical development 
of student populations . . . building health and fit- 
ness uniformly for all. 

Porter’s installation engineers will gladly help you 
plan for efficient, adequate facilities ... promptly at 
your request. 

Standard items can be shipped immediately from 
present stocks. Estimates for installed equipment 
submitted without obligation. 


WRITE FOR PORTER’S CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 
THE JE. PORTER CORPORATION 
82 YEARS OLD 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
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Improving Physical Education 


Thru Educational Dynamics rayvmonp a. snypeR 


implies change. De- 
spite the fact that change is one of 
the most evident facts of human exist- 
ence, members of the profession of phys- 
ical education are often seized with ap- 
prehension and fear when they consider 
the possibility of change. Yet man lives, 
moves, and exists in a world of flux. 


Adaptability 


The schools of America have been 
slow to change, and their practices lag 
far behind the current of events in mod- 
ern living. Our present educational sys- 


tem is thus unable to cope with the needs’ 


growing out of the complexities of a so- 
cial order that is in a constant state of 
flux. If the educational program is to 
meet the challenge of these needs, it 
must likewise be dynamic as well as re- 
sponsive to the stimuli emanating from 
the environment. 

The ability of the educational system 
to adjust to the needs of society depends 
upon its adaptability. As defined by Mort 
and Cornell, adaptability refers “to the 
capacity of a school system, thru its entire 
personnel, to make necessary educational 
and social adjustments, to provide ‘inno- 
vation and modification’.”* In other 
words, it refers to the capacity of a school 
system’ to adapt itself—to cast off obso- 
lete functions or practices and to take on 
improved ones as they become available. 
It centers attention on only the best and 
most effective practices in a specific situ- 
ation. This connotes neither progressivism 
nor conservatism, for neither the new nor 
the old can be considered apart from 
their results. 

Consideration of the adaptation proc- 
ess is needed in all education, including 
physical education. The authenticity of 
the need is supported by research on the 
rate of adjustment of the school to scien- 
tific advancement and social change. Ex- 
tensive studies have been made by Farns- 
worth,? Bateman,’ and Mort and Cornell. 
Mort says: 

These studies indicate that in the past, in 
our system as it has operated, a period of 50 
years between the recognition of a need and 
the first introduction of an invention has not 
been unusual. This is commonly followed by 
15 years of experimental tryout, and 35 years 
of diffusion.® 

And Mort and Vincent claim: 

Typically in American schools it takes 50 
years from the time when someone recognizes 
a need and says, “something ought to be done 
about this” until something is done which is 
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acceptable and successful practice to diffuse 
into all the schools.° 

This means a 100 year lag between the 
recognition of a need and its 100% at- 
tainment. The drawing’ illustrates this 
lag. 


Time Lags in Physical Education 


* In physical education, this same lag is 
witnessed. An observant reader has only 
to study the history of physical education 
in America to find remnants of every 
theory advanced since the beginning of 
our Republic. It is therefore important 
that the profession give serious thought 
as to the conditions that create this lag 
between what is known and what is done. 
If there are blocks to essentially sound 
programs of physical education, the pro- 
fession itself should be the first to seek 


them out and to understand and remove 


them. 

The drawing reveals that the sooner 
educational needs are recognized, the 
sooner the adaptation process begins. 
Both unmet and emerging needs should 
be carefully studied. The community is 
usually aware of its obvious needs, but it 
often-times requires help in becoming 
conscious of its needs that lie just below 
the surface. It is therefore incumbent 
upon the school and the community alike 
to provide for continuous cooperative 
study of recognized educational needs as 
well as other less obvious needs. 

The 50-year span between the recog- 
nition of a need and the introduction of 
the invention* destined to be accepted 
as meeting the need could be consider- 
ably reduced by setting up more experi- 
mental programs of physical education. 
For the most part, we look to top leader- 
ship to supply the answers. Advice from 
this source is, no doubt, invaluable, but 
changes can grow only out of the work of 
all members of the profession. Insight 
must be followed by “know-how” in 
order to cause the emergence of inven- 
tions. These inventions serve to meet 
new needs, to meet old needs better, and 
even to sluff off old practices. 

The problem of insight is a continuous 
and constant problem, and the profes- 
sion, if it is to fulfill its obligation, must 
study and disseminate the best known 
practices and methods in physical edu- 
cation. On the local level, more research 
is needed, as well as experimentation, 
observation of practices in different 
schools, and publication of sound prac 


tices in the field of physical education, 

Special study should be made of jh] 
period between the introduction of the 
accepted practice and the end of the 
perimental and testing period. Once , if 
new concept is formulated there rem | 
the problems of inertia, prejudice, aya 
the development of best ways to by 
the service into existence in a Majority | 
of the schools. Why should it take jj 
years for a good practice to diffuse inty | 
the schools of only 3% of the commun, ! 
ties? We need more experimental schogh 
and a much wider communication g/ 
ideas. The avenues must be opened hy 
tween the school and the public as ye} 
as among different communities. 


State departments of education gy! 
be particularly effective in communica 
ing best practices, and should encourag 
experimentation. Local, state, distri¢ 
and national professional associations cay 
assist in speeding up the diffusion pry § 
ess, once accepted practices are devised, 


Educational Dynamics 


Primary consideration should be given) 
to the factors which make for adaptabil} 
ity. This process may be termed “educe} 
tional dynamics,” which is defined h® 
Mort as “a study of the rate, character 
conditioners, and processes of change ing 
school systems.” * It is essential that 
members of the profession understand 
educational dynamics if they are to effect 
the necessary and desired changes. Knowk 
edge of conditions is a first step in social 
control, and those directing the affain 
of the profession should give increase 
attention to the major tasks of measuring 
social forces, of carefully evaluating © 
cial trends, and of controlling and giving 
desired direction to the adaptation prot 
ess by which new practices develop in the 
physical-education program. ; 

What do we know about educationd 
dynamics, and what are the opinions @ 
experts working in this area? What at 
its implications for the profession in im 
proving the physical-education programil 
Mort says: 

The exceedingly challenging discovery wa 
made that community factors are more closely 
associated with the adaptability of schodk 
than the characteristics of the staff whidii 
have influenced administrators in the forming 
and reforming of staffs.° 

Pierce made a stimulating researdl 
which supports this view: 

There are a great many different method 
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Figure 1—The Adaptation 100 
‘Time Scale 204 


‘ 


PERCENT OF DIFFUSION 


204 
YEARS. 


1. Recognition of need. 2. Period of refinement of definition of need and 
of invention of ways of meeting it. This period between 1 and 3 is charac- 
terized by many false starts. 3. First introduction of invention destined to be 
accepted as meeting the need. 4. End of experimental and testing period— 
speed of diffusion picks up. 5. Period of rapid adoption by the great mass of 
school districts. 6. All but serious laggards have adopted the practice. 


of attack on the problem of making schools 
better. One which offers great promise of suc- 
cess is increasing the level of community un- 
derstanding of the power of education, or of 
what schools can do. . 

There is strong evidence that the picture 
in the public mind of what a school is like 
and what it should do goes a long way toward 
determining the quality of education in the 
schools of a community.” 


In a study of school systems in Penn- 
sylvania, Mort and Cornell found that 
adaptability is strongly related to what 
the people of. the community expect, of 
the school. They state: 

The scores of parents and other laymen on 
the “Poll of Opinion on What Schools Should 
Do” show that the communities that have 
made adaptations are more alert to educa- 
tional needs than those that have not. This 
may be a cause of adaptations made in the 
community or a result. Probably it works both 
ways: educational, advances improving public 
attitude and public attitude supporting fur- 
ther advance. From the standpoint of local 
leadership it is safe to assume that the latter 
is important." a 


Community Attitudes 


Members of the profession need to 
understand the factors that shape com- 
munity attitudes toward the school be- 
cause these attitudes play an important 
role in shaping the program of physical 
education. They can then take steps in 
improving community attitudes. The de- 
gree of public goodwill toward education 
is indicated both by favorable or un- 
favorable attitudes and by willingness or 
unwillingness to support an adequate pro- 
gram of physical education. The level 
of financial support is the most important 
single factor that influences the quality 
of the educational program. Mort and 


Vincent point out: 


Three hundred factors have been studied 
for their effect on schools, and of all of them, 
the amount of money which a school district 
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has to spend for teachers, for supplies, equip- 
ment, apparatus, books, is the most favorable 
single factor . . . the modern adaptable school 
is for the most part found in those communi- 
ties which support their schools. . . .*. 

The American people will pay, and 
will want to pay for education when they 
are convinced of the value of their invest- 
ment. It is interesting to note that con- 
certed efforts for financial support usually 
come from the most creative, alert, and 
interested teachers. ‘These teachers know 
that money will be forthcoming when 
the public understands that a richer edu- 
cational experience is worth its cost. 


The profession of physical education 
should recognize that the school is re- 
sponsive to the public. This recognition, 
however, cannot be made in terms of 
physical education only, but of the total 
educational program. Too often pressure 
groups are formed which are concerned 
only with narrow interests. This type of 
pressure group has made many school 
administrators shy of the public. 


Others claim that school personnel are 
adequately prepared to do their work, and 
that the public should not try to influence 
the school. This position is untenable, for 
public education is the offspring as well 
as the servant of the public. Much of 
public education is common sense, and 
community members can make invalu- 
able contributions. Mort and Vincent 
believe that, 

Once the basic principles are understood, 
members of the public have shown themselves 
to possess exceptional vision on what schools 
should be doing. Men and women whose 
vision has participated in creating modern 
technology and merchandising, modern science 
and collective social action can also be relied 
on to count heavily in creating a more nearly 
modern education.” 


Goodwill toward the educational pro- 
gram is surely related to the personal 
contacts of the school with community 
members. Early school experiences of 
community members linger’ in their 
memories. The individual who has re- 
ceived an education, including physical 
education, in such a way that he treasures 
it, later becomes an ardent supporter of 
the school. 7 

For the profession of physical educa- 
tion this means that all children must be 


_ provided with a program of physical edu- 


cation which will meet their needs and 
interests. All children should experience 
a program designed for living in a demo- 
cratic America, for their optimum de- 
velopment as individuals, for action based 
on reasoned judgment and practical in- 
telligence, and which includes opportuni- 
ties for selfrealization and selfexpression. 
The public has a right to demand an edu- 
cation that is flexible enough to effect a 
progressive adjustment of its content and 
procedure to changing conditions in the 
society it serves. 

The profession must build public un- 
derstanding as to what constitutes a good 
physical-education program, and use the 
personal resources in each community 
for further improvement. The school has 
always been close to the people. The 


‘structural framework within the school 


itself should permit and stimulate adapt- 
ability. The school should seek the co- 
operation of laymen on curriculum com- 
mittees, and plan a program for building 
community understanding. This coopera- 
tion between the community and physi- 
cal education involves a consciousness of 
similar objectives and ideals in order that 
the interaction may be purposeful. 

The “grass roots” approach does not 
distract from state or even from national 
leadership. Top leadership is essential, 
but its application must be made in the 
local setting. By wading thru the swamps 
of each local community, one: can feel 
the irritations. The physical-education 
profession should build strong local and 
state professional organizations, and or- 
ganize work-study groups to improve the 
program of physical education in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Close cooperation between teachers, 
colleges and the public schools is ad- 
vised. People in physical education should 
be sensitive to the needs of the commu- 
nity they serve, and provide a program 
that is typically American. For, as Raup 
writes: 

The subjectmatter of public education is 
furnished from the common sense of the peo- 
ple, sifted from the heritage of the race, in- 
formed in every branch of learning we can 


DR. SNYDER is Associate Professor of Education at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, having taught at all levels of education. He served with the Navy for five years 
and was discharged as a Lt. Commander. His Ed.D. is from Columbia University. 
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muster, and passed along, always in part 
settled and always in part being forged into 
needed new forms. 


We believe the public is ready and waiting 
for this discipline of practical sense to crystal- 
lize and to become the revitalizing purpose 
and program of its public schools.“ 

Thru this process, public opinion will 
become a force for developing good physi- 
cal-education programs, community atti- 
tudes will be changed to support the 
school, the public will be informed of the 
potentialities of good education, state de- 
partments of education will be aware of 
local public opinion, and the future of 
the profession will be assured. 

Members of the profession and the 
public can, by the cooperative applica- 
tion of intelligence, maintain, advance, 
and redirect the program of physical edu- 
cation to meet the changing needs of an 
evolving democratic social order. 3 

—This article is adapted from The 
Progressive Physical Educator, May 


1950. 
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W. ARE initiating ‘speaking of 
students’ with some very informal 
news. It’s all come to us over the 
grapevine or from our staff members 
who have talked with student majors 
in the field. We hope to hear di- 
rectly from more of you in time for 
January’s JOURNAL. 

At the time this is being written, 
there are 72 student major clubs over 
the country duly registered with char- 
ters and constitutions on file here at 
national headquarters. If your school 
does not have a major club and is in- 
terested in starting one, drop a line 
to William Blake, c/o THE JouRNAL. 
He'll be glad to send you the necessary 
information. 

New major clubs organized this fall 
include: Humboldt State College, Ar- 
cata, Calii.; Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis; Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Western Caroline 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C.; 
Indiana University, Bloomington; 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Ur- 
bana; University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Winthrope College, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Springfield College, Mass.; 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
and Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. , 

We plan to name new additions 
to this list as they come in and a little 
later run the complete list of colleges 
having major clubs. 

Our circulation department re- 
ceived a letter from a transfer student 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
recently saying he had not had the 


opportunity to discover if many sty. | 


dents there subscribe to THE Jour. 
NAL. In his own words he says if th 

do not subscribe, “‘they are missing a 
major part of their professional prep. 
aration, and they should be wised-up,” 

.From the University of Utah come 
several items. Dawne Edling reports 
the Seniors beat the Juniors 2-0 ina 
grudge hockey game. Elementary edu- 
cation majors at Utah are required 
to take Physical Education for Ele. 
mentary Schools and the male six. 
footers seem to enjoy ‘Farmer in the 
Dell’ more than anyone, according to 
Leah Cowan. 

Majors at Utah are required to dem- 
onstrate some method teaching health 
education in Dr. Moss’ class, but 
Mary Jane Schricker says it really 
isn’t so bad since everyone in class 
knows her turn is coming. 

Georgia State College for Women 
at Milledgeville is putting out a little 
booklet on an experimental _ basis 
which they call “Handbook for Ma- 
jors.” In it, the fields of health edu- 
cation and physical education are 
viewed objectively with the purpose 
of broadening the understanding of 
majors in both fields. 

The. handbook which runs 17 pages 
discusses what is meant by physical 
education, health education; the rela- 
tionship between the two; what posi- 
tions are available; the preparation 
needed and the various. campus organ- 
izations for majors in these fields. 
For prospective professional leaders, 
this handbook should be a valuable 
tool in orientation. Dr. Gertrude 
Manchester heads the department. 


students 


JOURNALS are returned to AAHPER every 
day because of incorrect addresses. 
forget to notify us if you are moving or have 


moved. 


DON’T 
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ACH year, the membership is asked 
to submit nominees for the most 
important elected offices of the Amer- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The dem- 
ocratic organization of the Association 
enables the selection of highly quali- 
fied individuals to serve in these re- 


sponsible positions. Nominations are _ 


now in order. Won’t you avail your- 
self of this democratic privilege which 
goes with AAHPER membership. 


President-Elect © 


The nominating committee desires 
to gain the best leaders possible for 
our organization. ‘There are many 
among the membership who have 
splendid qualifications for the office 
of President-Elect. We invite you to 
consider the qualifications of individ- 
uals and submit your suggestions for 
nominees. The procedures which are 
followed in choosing the president- 
elect, are restated here: 


“At least 60 days before the annual 
convention, the chairman submits to 
each member of the nominating com- 
mittee a complete list of all names which 
have been submitted for president-elect. 
Each member of the committee includ- 
ing the chairman ranks each person on 
the lists using numbers from 1 to 5, in 
which 1 represents first rank. If five or 
more members of the committee vote 
1, 2, or 3, for a person he is retained 
for further consideration. If five or more 
do not rank an individual 1, 2, or 3 he 
is dropped from further consideration. 

“Those who remain on the lists after 
this first ranking are rated a second time 
on the following basis: 

Rank 1, 5 points 
Rank 2, 4 points 
Rank 3, 3 points 
Rank 4, 2 points 
Rank 5, 1 point. 

“The seven highest on all lists are 

then retained for final deliberation by 


‘the committee before presenting the 


slate for the officers at the annual con- 
vention. 

“The final report of the nominating 
committee can include only candidates 
who are members in good standing of 
the national association and who have 
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given written expression of their willing- 
ness to serve if elected.” 

President Ainsworth and the re- 
spective district presidents have ap- 
pointed the following members to the 
committee: 

CENTRAL: Willard N. Greim, Chair- 
man, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado 

EasTERN: Ruth V. Byler, State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

SOUTHERN: Bernice Finger, Alabama 
College, Montevallo 

Mowest: Edwin Kregenou, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Nortuwest: Golden Romney, 
Washington State College, Pull- 
man. 

Soutuwest: Mrs. Luell Weed 
Guthrie, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia. 


It is requested that each member 
give serious consideration to the nomi- 
nations and send his suggestions either 
to the district representative on the 
committee or to chairman by Feb. 1. 


Vice-President-Elect, Health 


In order that all members of the 
AAHPER may have a voice in the se- 
lection of their national officers, nomi- 
nations for the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent-Elect for Health Education are be- 
ing solicited. The unwritten tradition 
which gives preference to a man one 
year and a woman the next, if carried 
on, will result in choice of a man this 
year. However, your nominations are 
not limited to men, and you may wish 
to suggest a wellqualified woman. The 
Vice President of the division should 
be a person active in both health edu- 
cation and the AAHPER. Send your 
nominations to Bernice Moss, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, who is 
Past-Vice-President and Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee for the 
Health Education Division. Names 
must be submitted prior to January 15, 


1951. 


_Vice-President-Elect, Physical Education 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Physical Education Division in keep- 


ing with the Operating Code requests 
the membership to give consideration 
to persons in the field who would pro- 
vide sound leadership for the division. 
Send your suggestions to any member 
of the Nomination Committee for the 
Physical Education Division by Janu- 
arty 15, 1951. The committee needs 
and wants your help. 

We also will circularize the officers 
of Division Sections, the chairman of 
General Sections, and the presidents 
of affiliated organizations for sugges- 
tions as to nominees. 

The broader participation in sugges- 
tions the better should be our ultimate 
recommendations. 

“The Nominating Committee for the 
Physical Education Division follow: 

Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State 

College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Ed- 

ucation, Washington, D. C. 

Delia Hussey, Public Schools, De- 

troit, Michigan. 

Frances Stuart, Public Schools, Kan- 

sas City, Missouri. 

Gilbert Hermance, The Rice Insti- 

tute, Houston, Texas. 

Ruth Abernathy, 405 Hilgard Ave- 

nue, Los Angeles 24, California, 
Chairman. 


Vice-President-Elect, Recreation 


The Nominating Committee for the 
Recreation Division in keeping with 
its Operating Code is soliciting nomi- 
nees for the position of Vice-President- 
Elect. The membership-at-large with 
interest in the Recreation Division is 
urged to suggest names to aid in the 
selection of a person who would qual- 
ify for this office. 

The names of three candidates as 
determined by the division nominating 
committee shall be submitted to the 
Representative Assembly by the nom- 
inating-committee chairman. The Past 
Vice-President for Recreation serves in 
this cdpacity. 

Send your list of names to Julian 
Smith, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan, by January 
15, 1951. 
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AAHPER NEWS 


* Late Professional Information 


RESEARCH BULLETIN ON THREE AREAS 


Tue October 1950 NEA Research 
Bulletin is devoted to “Personnel and 
Relationships in School Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation.”  Be- 
cause of the scarcity of valid and reliable 
data and the pressing need for compre- 
hensive up-to-date information in these 
fields, the NEA Research Division in 
cooperation with AAHPER, undertook 
this study of the status of programs, per- 
sonnel, and cooperative relationships. 

“Personnel and _ Relationships in 
School Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation” may be obtained from the 
Research Division of NEA for 50¢ a 


copy. 
SWEDISH INSTRUCTOR AT MICHIGAN STATE 


KirsteEN HArpDENBERG, Stockholm, 
Sweden, is teaching ice skating, skiing, 
Swedish gymnastics, and folk dancing 
this year at Michigan State College. She 
was chosen by the Royal Board of Edu- 
cation in Stockholm to represent Sweden 
in this project in international under- 
standing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 


Tue Pennsylvania State College an- 
nounces eight graduate assistantships, 
eight graduate stipend scholarships, and 
three graduate scholarships open to men 
and women in health education, physi- 
cal education, or recreation. For fur- 
ther information on these scholarships 
available for the 1951-52 academic year, 
write Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical 
Education and Athletics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


WORDELL RECALLED TO NAVY 


Lr. Cor. “Hers” Worve 1, formerly 
director of the department of physical 
education, New Bedford Public Schools, 
Mass., is the new Officer in ‘Charge of 
the Navy Training Center, Rochester, 


_MAGLEBY HEADS UAHPER 


Russert Mactesy of Salt Lake City 
is new President of the Utah Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Hexen RaataMa, former recreational 
director of Irvington House, N.Y., passed 
away July 7th in Nashwauk, Minn. At 


the time of her death, she was studying 
dance at the University of Duluth and 
planning a trip to Finland at the end 
of the summer. 

Miss Raatama had taugit on the staffs 
of Athens College (Ga.), University of 
Dubuque (Iowa), and Northwest Mis- 
souri State College. She was a graduate 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
and received her M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


CCC HEARINGS PUBLISHED 


Hearincs before the special subcom- 
mittee on CCC legislation have been 


- compiled and published as Reestablish- 


ment of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
by the US Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Copies of these 
hearings on bills H.R. 7462, H.R. 7463, 
H.R. 7523 and H.R. 7721 are available 


from your congressman. 


BOOKS ON DENTAL CARE 


Tue Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association aunounces 
the availability of three new booklets; 
Good Teeth, How They Grow; Ortho- 
dontics, Questions and Answers; and 
Your Guide to Dental Health. 


NEW GROUP TO UPGRADE 
GRADUATE WORK 

Tue Pennsylvania Association of In- 
stitutions Granting Graduate Degrees in 
Health Education and/or Physical Edu- 
cation and/or Recreation has been 
formed to upgrade graduate work in 
these fields. .Officers for 1950-51 repre- 
senting the four graduate schools in 
Pennsylvania are President, William F. 
Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, 
Vice President, W. L. Hughes, Temple 
University; Secretary, Lloyd M. Jones, 


Reprinted by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 7/15/50 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

“Now you know why this stuff 
is only for kids.” 


DIGEST 


Pennsylvania State College; and Trey 


urer, Karl C. H. Oerman 
Pittsburgh. 


PHI DELTA PI CONVENTION 

Put Detta Pt, professional physic) 
education fraternity for women, Will holt | 
its 1951 convention in Detroit is 
15-17, preceding the national com 
tion of AAHPER. Josephine Christal 


n, University 


-national president, has named the fol. 


lowing committee chairmen; Conventign 
Lucille Spillman; program, Mary Eliz, | 
beth McCoy; and publicity, Louise K. 
Murphy. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE SUMMARY 

A summary of the Administratg,§ 
Conference on School Health, held y 
Stoney Brook, N. Y., has been publish 
by the National Tuberculosis Assogjp 
tion, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 17. Th 
conference, sponsored jointly by th 
American Association of School Admip 
istrators, an NEA department, Nationg 
Tuberculosis Association, and the Uj} 
Office of Education, discussed organiza 
tion and administration of the schog 
health program to determine _preseq 
needs from the viewpoint of the schog 
administrator. 


LEONA BAUMGARTNER RETURNS 
TO NEW YORK | 
Leona BaumMcarTNER, M.D., has 
signed as associate chief of the Children 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency to g 
turn to her position as Assistant Com 
missioner of Health of New York City 
She will contine to serve, as an unsh 
aried special consultant on affairs rely 
ing to the bureau’s program for researh 
on child service. 


WHO FUNDS FOR AMERICAS 


Tue World Health Organization wil 
make available approximately $600,00) 
for health work in the Americas thi 
year. Fred L. Soper, director of the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, reportel 
on activities of the bureau over the pat 
four years at the 13th annual conferent 
in the Dominican Republic. One of the 
most outstanding . developments is the 
campaign for continental eradication oF 
the Aedes aegypti mosquito, the carrie 
of yellow fever. 


ICE HOCKEY AT RENSSELAER 
RENSSELAER PoLyTECHNIC INsTITUTE 
Troy, N. Y., has included an ice rink it 
its newly completed field house in th 
hopes of reviving ice hockey as a majo, 
collegiate sport. 
SPRINGFIELD ADMITS WOMEN 
AFTER 65 years as a men’s colleg 
Springfield College will admit womél 
students as freshmen beginning in Sepp 
tember 1951. 
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NSWA CHARTS 
Sports Technique Charts, a set of bul- 
ietinboard charts, published by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics is 
now available from the Washington of- 
fice for $1.50 a set. These charts illus- 
trate the correct technique for — of 
he following sports: aquatics, archery, 
basketball, bowling, field 
hockey, golf, riding, soccer, softball, 
speedball, tennis, and volleyball. 


THIRD PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
Persons from the United States who 
attended the Third Pan American Con- 
gress at Montevideo, Uruguay, were Dor- 
othy Ainsworth, Hiawatha Crosslin, 
C. H. McCloy, Norma Young, and 
Felicio Torregrosa. Dr. McCloy was 
reelected President of the Pan American 
Institute of Physical Education. 


CURRICULUM GUIDES IN HEALTH 

Effective Living is the title of the new 
curriculum guide in health and safety 
instruction for senior high schools pub- 
lished by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. ‘ 

A new Guide for the Teaching of 
Healthful and Happy Living for Chil- 
dren in the Elementary Grades has been 
issued by the State of Ohio Department 
of Education in Columbus. This cur- 
riculum guide is one of a series promot- 
ing functional school health in Ohio 
schools. 


MILITARY RECLASSIFICATION 
OF RESERVISTS 


StncE the close of World War II, thou- 
sands of former G.I.’s have spent four or 
more years in colleges and universities 
working toward professional degrees in 
physical education. Of this group, a con- 
siderable number has remained in the 
enlisted or officer reserve in the Army or 
Air Forces. In most cases, these reservists 
have the same military occupational 
classification which they had while they 
were on active duty. 

Many will desire to change their classi- 
fication to one which is related to the 
field of physical education. They may re- 
quest that their primary military occupa- 
tional specialty number be changed or 
that their record include a secondary 
military occupational specialty number 
in physical education. Army and Air 
Force reservists who desire to be reclassi- 
fied are requested to contact the reserve 
headquarters to which they are assigned. 
The military occupational specialty num- 
bers relating to physical education in the 
Army and Air Forces are as follows: 

Army Specialist 
Serial 

[1] Physical Training Officer 5521 


Health, Physical Education, Recteation 


[2] Physical Reconditioning 5525 
[3] Special Services 5000 
[4] Athletic Director 5661 
b. Enlisted 
[1] Physical Activities Specialist 2283 
[2] Physical Reconditioning 
Technician 3284 
[3] Chief Physical Recondition- 
ing Technician _ 1284 
[4] Recreation Supervisor 1500 
Air Forces * 
a. Officer 
[1] Physical Fitness Officer 5521 
[2] Physical Reconditioning 
Officer 5525 
[3] Special Services Officer 5500 
b. Enlisted 


1] Athletic Supervisor AFSC—77270 
2] Senior Athletic 


Specialist AFSC—77250 
[3] Apprentice Athletic 

Specialist AFSC—77230 
[4] Recreation 

Supervisor AFSC—77271 
[5] Senior Recreation 

Specialist AFSC—77251 
[6] Apprentice Recrea- 

tion Specialist AFSC—77231 
[7] Senior Physical Med- 

icine Rehabilita- 

tion Specialist | AFSC—g0454 


The situation. with respect to Naval 
reservists is different. Naval reserve off- 
cers are required to submit an Annual 
Qualifications Questionnaire setting forth 
educational, occupational, and military 
experiences. From information contained 
in these questionnaires, the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel maintains a current and 
complete inventory of the civilian and 
military skills of all reserve officers. The 
record of each officer is reviewed and a 
reevaluation of his best potential type of 
assignment is made annually. 

*Air Forces Reservists may also change 
their classification by writing a letter di- 


rectly to the Commanding General of 
the Continental Air Command Num- 
bered Air Force in which geographical 
area they maintain their permanent ad- 


dress. 


The procedure for volunteer enlisted 
reservists is similar except that the data 
are reviewed only upon enlistment and 
reenlistment. In the event a major change 
takes place during an enlistment (for 
example:—a college ‘degree in physical 
education), enlisted personnel may sub- 
mit a letter to district headquarters indi- 
cating the changes and requesting a re- 
view. Consideration then will be given to 
the assignment of a Secondary Navy Job 
Classification Code. Secondary codes that 
reflect physical education are the fol- 
lowing: 


ESW (Welfare, and Recreation Leaders) 
ESW 3482Welfare and Recreation As- 
sistant 
3483—Welfare and Recreation Liai- 
son 
3484—Recreation Attendant 
ESE (Physical Training Instructors ) 
ESE 3402—Physical Training Instructor 
—General 
3403—Physical Training Instructor 
—Rehabilitation 
3404—Athletic Coach 
3405—Swimming Coach 
3406—Wrestling Instructor 
3407—Tumbling Instructor 
3408—Intramural Sports Instructor 
3412—Hand to Hand Combat In- 
structor 
3413—Boxing Instructor 


Changes which take place in an organ- 
ized enlisted reservist’s educational, oc- 
cupational, and military experiences are 
entered in his record at the time of their 
occurrence. Since these records are re- 
viewed at regular intervals, no need exists 
for personnel in this category to submit 
requests for reclassification. 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself-to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and oriental 
themes. 


Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated Straining hoop 
and cight nickel tensioning brackets. Insorder- 
ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 4th edition 
By Harotp S. Dieut, M.D., University of Minnesota. 776 pages, $4.00 


A new revision of this very successful personal hygiene text, the present edition incorporates 
recent advances in the improvement of personal health, preventive medicine, and public 
health. New materials added are primarily concerned with the general field of community 
health and include sections on communicable disease’ control; insects, animals and diseases: 
sanitation and health; government and health; etc. : 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. 2nd edition 
By Harotp S. Drent, M.D. 330 pages, $3.00 


This revision of the abridgement of Textbook of Healthful Living offers new material on 
personal and community health, as well as an additional chapter on care of the skin, 
Housing and health have been given more consideration and various proposals for the ex. 
pansion and financing of, medical and public health services are discussed. 


TEXT-FILMS 


Forming the nucleus of an outstanding program of correlated teaching, selected chapters from 


~ TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING have now been supplemented with educational films 


specifically designed to amplify text material for visual classroom presentation. Each motion 
picture is accompanied by a correlated silent filmstrip bearing the same title and prepared as 


a follow-up to it. 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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In the Magazine 


Eight issues every year 
—as much usable ma- 
terial as you would find 
in a 350-page book! 


In the Handbook 


More than 100 pages of © 


charts, tables, diagrams; 
answers to hundreds of 
questions which come 
up from day to day. 


You Can Be More Successful in 
Camping! 


The secret lies in always keeping up to date with the latest ideas in 
organized camping. 

Your camp was built on ideas. Its continued success depends on new ideas you 
obtain and use in the future. The best way to keep abreast of latest camping 
developments, say thousands of successful camping people, is by regularly reading 
the up-to-the-minute, authoritative articles which appear each month in the 
magazine serving camps. . 

Alert camp directors and their staffs read about tried and proved ideas in the 
latest Campinc MacazinE and THe Camp Drirecror’s HANDBOOK AND BUYING 
Guwe. They know the danger of static thinking and obsolete ideas. You too 
will find these publications a never-ending source of new, usable ideas. 

Here’s News! Now you can have BOTH the Campince Macazine and THE 
Camp Director’s HAanpBooK, for the subscription price of the magazine alone. 
Think of the help you'll find, of how the added know-how gained will aid you 
to be most successful in camping. Fill in and mail the handy coupon NOW, so 
we can send you your first, fact-packed issue right away. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, 705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Please enter my subscription as checked below. 


[] Two yrs. for $5.00 | Payment inclosed 
‘(J One yr. for $3.00 [_] Please bill me 
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WHAT’S NEW BOOKS 


* Recent and readable publications 


HEALTH 
Health Instruction Yearbook. Oliver E. 
Byrd. California: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford. 1950. 270 pp. $3.50. 

This is the eighth volume in a series pre- 
senting new materials drawn from the 12 
months’ interval between publications. There 
are 255 articles selected and digested from 
1628 reports. Ninety-two different sources are 
represented. 

Microbiology with Applications to Nursing. 

Catherine Jones Witton. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 

St. 1950. 692 pp. $4.50. 

This book presents the morphology, phys- 
iology, classification, and techniques of micro- 
biology with an emphasis on the means of 
control of microorganisms. The principles of 
chemotherapy and immunology are covered in 
detail and all the major specific pathogenic 
organisms are described. Information on the 
newer antibiotics and BCG tuberculosis vac- 
cine are included. It is illustrated with 210 
line drawings and photomicrographs. 

Sex Questions and Answers—A Guide to 

Happy Marriage. Fred Brown and Ru- 

dolph T. Kempton. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 

1950. 264 pp. $2.95. 

The saeco ths book is based on hun- 
dreds of questions asked by thousands of 
American men and women in open discus- 


sion lectures. It is especially designed for the 


instruction of husbands and wives who have 
little or no scientific background. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Modern Football—Fund tals and Strat- 
egy by H. O. (Fritz) Crisler, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St. 1949. 286 pp. $3.75. 

Michigan athletic director and former great 
coach and master football strategist analyzes 
and explains the fundamentals and fine points 
of the game. 

Swimming by John A. Torney. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 

42nd St. 1950. 315 pp. $3.50. 

A text and reference book which includes 
the major aspects of a complete aquatic pro- 
gram. Materials for courses in swimming tech- 
niques, teaching methods, administration, life 
saving, team activities, and safety program 
are included. 

The Naval Aviation V-5 Physical Training 

Manuals (Revised) New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1950. 

The manuals in this series were originally 
prepared by and for the officers engaged in 
the physical training of naval aviation person- 
nel in World War II. Now released for 
civilian use, they have been revised by com- 
mittees made up of members of the V-5 As- 
sociation, present and former naval physical- 
training officers, and authorities in physical 
education. The revisions are aimed to make 
the volumes up-to-date, with added material 


‘Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


at the college and high school 
evel. 

The following 11 books comprise the series: 

Basketball by Gordan H. Ridings and Ken- 
neth A. Hashagan, cochairmen. 256 pp. 
$3.00. 

Boxing by Roy D. Simmons. 302 pp. $3.00. 

Conditioning Exercises, Games, Tests by Karl 
C. H. Obermann and Carl H. Young, co- 
chairmen. 250 pp. $3.00. 

Football by Don B. Faurot. 262 pp. $3.00. 

Gymnastics and Tumbling by Hartley D. 
Price. 490 pp. $4.00. 

Hand to Hand Combat by Wesley Brown, Jr. 
240 pp. $3.00. 

Intramural Programs by Lloyd H. Lux. 266 
pp. $3.00. 

Soccer by Earle C. Waters. 206 pp. $3.00. 

Swimming and Diving by Alfred R. Barr. 442 
pp. $4.00. 

Track and Field by Charles D. Werner and 
Frank J. Ryan. $3.00. 

W-estling by Clifford P. Keen. 198 pp. 
$3.00. 


Know the Game — Women’s Hockey, 
Adopted by the United States Field 
Hockey Association, Rockville Centre, 
New York: Dorothy Franklin, 24 Park 
Pl. Reprinted 1950. . 35¢. 

This adapted a publi- 
cation by and is issued with the approval of 
the All England Women’s Hockey Associa- 
tion. Adaptation is made to where the rules 
of the American game differs markedly from 
the English. This booklet has excellent illus- 
trations and is not intended to take the place 
of the Official Rules contained in the NSWA 
Field Hockey Guide but is rather a supple- 
ment to them. 

Football for All, A complete manual for 

the teacher and coach by Harold J. 

Parker. New York: Saga Press, 212 Fifth 

Ave. 1950. 100 pp. $2.00. 

This book contains outlines and methods 
of teaching football in gymnasium classes. 
Description of skills and graded lesson plans 
are included, supplemented by charts and 
diagrams. 

Connecticut Schools Today. Hartford: 

Connecticut State Board of Education 

and Connecticut Public School Building 

Commission. 1950. 36 pp. 

An excellent, beautifully illustrated bro- 
chure showing the facilities and equipment 
in 22 of Connecticut’s new schools. 

First Aid Information Wheel (Fifth Edi- 

tion). W. J. Wittich, LaCrosse, Wis- 

consin: 2541 Edgewood PI. i950. $1.00 
for one; 2-10, 75¢. 

This six-inch wheel is based on authorita- 
tive first-aid information and is designed as 
a refresher and checker for the proper care 
in an emergency. 

Evaluation in Physical Education, Better 

Teaching thru Testing, by M. Gladys 

Scott and Esther French. St. Louis: 


The C. V. Mosby Co., 3208 Washing- 

ton Blvd. 1950. 350 pp. $4.00. 

This book provides a background for test 
construction and use. All tests used have 
been studied, have undergone experimenta- 
tion, and have proved value. The majority 
of tests are of recent origin and have not ap- 
peared elsewhere in the professional literature. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
use of tests in relation to teaching, the char- 
acteristics of an effective test, and how to ad- 
minister them. The second part of the book 
presents tests in various areas among which 
are skill in sports, physical fitness, motor abil- 
ity, achievement and knowledge. The final 
chapter deals with elementary statistical pro- 
cedures. 


RECREATION 


Recreation by Ferd John Lipovetz, Min- 
neapolis: Burgess Publishing Co.; 426 
S. Sixth St. 1950. 360 pp. $4.50. 

This book is a handbook in the organiza- 
tion and administration of school and com- 
munity recreation. It is designed for use as a 
text in courses in recreation, organization, and 
administration. The following areas are in- 
cluded: general organization and administra- 
tion, intramurals, summer playgrounds, social 
centers, social recreation. 

Camping: A Guide to Outdoor Safety and 

Comfort by Arthur H. DesGrey. New 

York: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 

St. 1950. 188 pp. $3.00. 

This book supplies the “know-how” which 
can make all the difference between a com- 
pletely managed, enjoyable trip and one which 
defeats what has been hoped for in a vacation. 
It is a guidebook which gives practical infor- 
mation for the camper, leader, or counselor. 
In addition to information on the practical 


and recreational aspects of camping, mate- ~ 


rial on use of compass, weather forecasting, 
and first aid are included. 

Creative Play Acting by Isabel B. Burger. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 

Fifth Ave. 1950. 144 pp. $3.00. 

This is a how-to-do-it text on organizing 
and conducting a square dance program. It 
also offers new dance and instructional mate- 
rial to enrich and broaden programs for ex- 
perienced dancers. Calling techniques are ana- 
lyzed and explained. A_ bibliography of 
additional material and recordings is included. 

Camp Counseling by Viola Mitchell and 

Ida Barksdale Crawford. Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington 

Sq. 1950. 388 pp. $4.25. 

A comprehensive text designed for courses 
in camp counseling. The first half of the book 
covers the history and theory of camping and 
materials on camping, organization, adminis- 
tration and planning. The second half pre- 
sents the practical aspects of the counselor’s 
job and camping techniques. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK LISTING 


Happy Hour Books. New York: Hart Pub- 

lishing Co., 101 W. 55th St. 1950. 96 

pp. 50¢ paper cover, $1.25 fully bound. 

Play-in-bed Fun (5-8) Marion Jolison. 

A Child’s First Cook Book (7-12) Alma S. 
Lach. 

A Child’s First Book of Bible Stories (5-9) Ann 
Day Steeple. 
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Let’s Celebrate Christmas by Horace J. Gard- 
ner. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth 
Ave. 1950. 224 pp. $2.50. 

Fundamentals of Physical Education by V. T. 
Trusler. Minneapolis: The Burgess Publish- 


ing Co., 426 S. Sixth St. (ninth printing). 


1950. 308 pp. $3.50. 

Good Schools Don’t Just Happen, prepared 
for Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion by the Office of Education. Single copies 
available to educators without charge from 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Scouting in Rural Schools, prepared by County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Rural Serv- 
ice, National Education Association, National 
Committee on Scouting in the Schools, and 
Rural Service of Boy Scouts of America. New 
York: Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave. 
16 pp. Free. 

Physical Education (Elementary Level) Cur- 
ticulum Bulletin #14. Department of Edu- 
cation, State of Maine. Augusta: State De- 
partment of Education. 1950. g2 pp. 

Principles, Rules and Administration of YMCA 
Amateur Sports. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1950. 45 pp. $1.00. 

The Use and Practice of the Democratic Process 
Challenge Physical Education. The J. Rubard 
Street Lecture for 1950 by Katherine Sibley. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1950. 18 


PP. 


The Facts on Federal Aid for Schools (Revised, 
Sept. 1950) Washington: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 1950. 
32 Pp. 15¢. 

County Educational Leadership. A Summary 
of the 1950 Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education by C. O. Fitzwater. Wash- 
ington: Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, 1950. 18 pp. 

; First Aid Information Wheel by W. J. Wit- 
tich. 2541 Edgewood Place, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. Copyright 1942. Fifth edition—te- 
vised. $1.00. 

Accident Handbook—A Home Accident 
Guide. The Children’s Medical Center, 300 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
1950. 25¢. 

Creative Play Acting by Isabel B. Burger. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth 
Ave., 1950. 199 pp. $3.00. ; 

Dances and Stories of the American Indian by 
Bernard S. Mason. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co. Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 1944. 269 pp. 
$5.00. 

Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate Grades 
by National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, National Council for the Social Studies: 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1950. 


32 Pp. 50¢. 


158 pages 


i 


1201 16th St. N. We 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SMALL SCHOOLS 


This handbook was prepared for classroom teachers and presents 
the “how” in physical education programs. It includes detailed 
suggestions for teaching games, relays, rhythms, self-testing activ- 
ities, classroom games, and play days, 


by 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 


and 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


IN 


$1.00 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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NEWEST ADDITIONS 1) 
YOUR Professional Libray | 


RESEARCH METHOoOps 
APPLIED TO HEALTH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

AND RECREATION © 


by the National Research Coungj | 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A complete review of researc 
methods in the areas of health | 
physical education, and recreatigy 
—including library, historical, pho. 
tographical, and laboratory 
search; test construction; statist. 
cal prediction and writing th 
research report. An indispensable. 
book for your continued profe.. 
sional growth. 


585 pages $5.00) 


MEASUREMENT AND. 
EVALUATION MATERIAL 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


by the National Research Council 
of the Research Section of 
the AAHPER 


A companion volume to Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Phys 
ical Education and Recreation. A 
long needed summary of usefll 
measurement and evaluation ip 
struments in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. 
This book provides the necessary 
information in selecting test in 
struments for the purpose of meas 
uring program outcomes. 


138 pages $2.50 


Order both today from 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCH- 
TION AND RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth N.W. 
‘Washington 6, D. C. 
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Just Published! 
PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL 


Methods and Philosophy 


by Everett S. Dean, Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


A modernized and up-to-date revision of PRO- 
GRESSIVE BASKETBALL, published earlier by the 
author, this book mirrors basketball not only as an 
athletic game, but as an educational experience as 
well. 

That the real task is “to coach boys first and bas- 
ketball second” is established early in the text. In the 
opening chapters, rewritten and revised to reflect the 
conditions of today, Dean examines the coach’s oppor- 
tunities, responsibilities, and his value to the school 
and to society in general. Here he presents the person- 
al coaching philosophies of 19 leading coaches. The 
author then analyzes the coaching methods he success- 
fully uses in developing championship teams, includ- 
ing Stanford University’s offense and defense. Illus- 
trated with diagrams and 56 pages of photos. 

Approx. 330 pages 52” x 8” 


° 
PHYSIOLOGICAL HYGIENE 
THIRD EDITION 

by Cleveland P. Hickman 
Head of Zoology Department, De Pauw University 

’ A wealth of new contemporary material that stim- 
ulates student-interest in health and the functions of 
his body. Among new topics treated: Antibiotics, 
Rh factor in the blood, Effect of ‘Alcohol, Poliomyelitis, 
Sex hygiene concepts, Rheumatic fever, etc. Newly 
added, free to those adapting the 3rd Edition, is the 
helpful Handbook for Teachers of Fygiene. 
(Published 1950) 557 pages illus. 


APPLICATION OF MEASUREMENT TO HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SECOND EDITION 


by H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate Study and 
Professor of Physical Education, Springfield College 


Improving his material and bringing it up to date, 
Professor Clarke continues to show the student how 
te devise and conduct a practical testing program to 
gain the objectives of physical education. New em- 
phasis is placed on the use of tests with elementary 
school children, girls, and women. There are four- 
teen new tests, complete with directions and scoring 
tables. (Published 1950) 493 pages illus. 6/’x9/’ 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


‘ere, compiled under one cover, is everything you 
want to know about floor treatments, building 
maintenance, sanitation, custodial training. MODERN 
MAINTENANCE, Hillyard’s new catalog contains a 
gold-mine of practical guidance, latest information 
available, in the field of ceiling to floor maintenance. 
This book was designed to HELP YOU plan a 
low-cost maintenance program—to keep your buildings 
in “better than ever” condition at all times, 
Destined to become a “bible” of the industry .. . 
MODERN MAINTENANCE by HILLYARD will 
prove to be a profitable reference. 


Contains “how-to” guidance on every 
phase of building maintenance, 
floor treatment, sanitation 


.. how to save 50% on cleaning costs 
. how to reduce slipping accidents in your building 


«++ how to select proper machines, equipment, to speed 
particular jobs. 


how to keep down dust 


++»how to remove paint and varnish without tedious 
sanding and scraping 


.. how to refinish a gym for non-slip, no-glare play 


«+.how to protect your investment in expensivé floor’ 
installations 


++. how to treat wood floors for traffic safety 
«+»how to reline a basketball court 


...how to seal terrazzo and cement against water, dirt, 
traffic wear. 


St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


MAIL COUPON For your FREE COPY 
Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of Hillyard’s new cata- 
log, “Modern Maintenance”, just off the press. I under- 
stand there is no charge. 

Name 
Building Address 
State..... 
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MICHIGAN 
Inter-Agency Council 
FOR RECREATION 


HEN the heads of the various 

state departments expressed the 
desire to get together, pool their re- 
sources, anid coordinate their efforts 
in an attempt to give the people of 
Michigan the best recreational service 
program possible for their tax dollar, 
the Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation was on its way. In May, 
1946, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction called a conference for the 
purpose of grappling with problems of 
greater utilization of school and com- 
munity facilities and resources. 

Attending this meeting were repre- 
sentatives of state departments, public 
agencies, and professional and recrea- 
tional organizations. Stressed in the 
opening discussion was the importance 
of mobilizing facilities and leadership 
in the interest of constructive programs 
for youth. During this meeting it was 
pointed out that youth are on the loose 
during the summer, with many of the 
total number unemployed. 

Since 1917, Michigan has had legal 
provision whereby school districts and 
municipalities may jointly finance com- 
munity recreation programs. Opinion 
was expressed that, while many com- 
munities in the state were doing com- 
mendable jobs, the purpose of the con- 
ference should be to stimulate more 
complete programs. 

A review of the report of this meet- 
ing gives evidence that the group was 
in general agreement that the respon- 
sibility for recreation must be assumed 
by the many public and private agen- 
cies that have a legitimate role; that 
no single agency can claim, nor should 
it have the responsibility for, leader- 
ship and service to an area of human 
activity so broad and diversified. 

It was also observed that Michigan 


communities had many different pat- 
terns of organization for recreation, the 
most common being the joint rela- 


tionship between the board of educa- . 


tion and the city government. There 
was agreement that the pattern of op- 
eration should be:one that most nearly 
fits local needs and which lies within 
the framework of local governmental 
agencies. 

In general, the results of the confer- 
ence led to the establishment of a 
State Recreation Committee, which 
functioned for two years. Impressive ac- 
complishments of this committee are: 

[1] Better clarification of department 
responsibilities. 

[2] Development of an awareness of 

roblems and needs. 

[3] Development of an improved 
spirit of cooperation between depart- 
ments and agencies involved. 

[4] Development of a sense of be- 
longing to a team when providing serv- 
ices in the state. 


Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation 

In 1948, the recreation committeé 
was replaced by an informal Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation. This 
voluntary group was composed of eight 
state department representatives and 
members of several cooperating and 
advisory organizations. The operational 
plan had the support and approval of 
the executive office. As the council 
program developed, other departments 
became interested and joined the In- 
ter-Agency Council. Officers in the or- 
ganization are chosen from its mem- 
bership. 

Preliminary to the actual forming of 


EDWIN G. RICE 


the Inter-Agency Council for Remy | 
tion, many discussions were held 
representatives of the different state 
departments which have some stake i 


the state’s total recreation pro 


Basic to this discussion was a tecogp: 
tion of the growing importance of j, 
reation in the lives of the people ¢ 
the state and a further recognition that 
up to that time the state had dej 
with its recreational interests in a ty 
tial and somewhat piecemeal mange | 
This, of course, was perfectly nom)! 
considering the evolutionary develp | 
ment thru which recreation as a state 
service has undergone. 

These discussions revealed that th! 
existing constitution and statutes of 
the state provided sufficient legal a,. 
thority for it to undertake a more inte 
grated and therefore more efficient ap 
proach to total recreation servicg 
What was basically needed was ng 
additional legislation but improved aé | 
ministrative procedures and policies ¢ | 
rected toward the development of co | 
operative approaches to recreation 
problems common with many stat 
departments. 

Furthermore, there existed within 
the personnel of these several depart 
ments .a large pool of technicians a 
ready engaged in trying to solve recrer| 
tional problems. One of the first steps 
was to bring this technical force to 
gether in such a way that their pooled 


abilities could be used by all depat§ 


ments. If this could be done, it ap 
peared as tho a better basis would 
be established for the determination of 
such additional technicians as needed. 

After these decisions had bee 
reached thru this type of informal dis 


cussion, the cooperative spirit behind 


the entire venture was significant to 
all. 

The diversification of the state’s ree 
reational program was so apparent tha 


it was readily recognized that no om® 


department could be solely responsible 
for the total program. Just a partiél 
listing of the state departments with 
some recreation function, as set forth 
by existing statutes, illustrates this 
diversification : 


The author is Executive Secretary of the council described in his article. MR. RICE was 
formerly Director of Health and Physical Education, Greenwich Public Schools, Con- 


necticut. 
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iohways and its concern with access al and facilities for recreation. Thru the 
Bet ee the parks, the hunting and fish- S°¥ViCes. combined voluntary efforts of all these 
hel to and from the parks, [7] To recommend the establishment 
eid by d the mass of people who travel ; departments and agencies, Michigan 
mprovement of needed recreational 8 8 
nt sta hru the state in vacation time; the State OF Impr : lans to improve its recreational serv- 
Stake in 4 Tourist Council with its concern for people services to the appropriate departments P/@NS to imp its recreationa 
TOgTam, seeking information and guidance for vaca- or agencies. ice program. 
TECOpn; tioning in the state; the Department of Social [8] To minimize overlapping and When new services are needed to 
, Pal Welfare and the Department of Corrections duplication of efforts by state agencies, meet changing conditions, the struc- 
OF Tey with their concern for recreation in all the thru coordinating the planning and ac- tures of the various existing depart- 
“ople of institutions under their control; the Depart- tion on recreation problems arising in ments can be recast and a djusted to 
10 that | ment of Economic Development with its 
deal overall concern for state developments in- this need without the necessity 
' duding recreation; the Aeronautics Depart- __[?] To stimulate interest in recr of erecting a super-structure which 
ment with its concern with would duplicate many existing recrea- 
as well a the Council in Aetion tional services. The policy of volun 
levelop | Mental Health, the Civil Service, and many The record of the council operation nd ST ring Myosin hse 
state | more all with some concern for recreation. hes mp Wien pr oblems ort e to be 
It is recognized that the council acts of common interest arise, meetings are y legisia- 
hat the only in an advisory capacity, that final held among the departments involved. . , 
utes of decisions rest with the department or These meetings have been most pro- A New Experiment in Recreation 
Bal ay ductive since they resulted in group _ As the Inter-Agency Council met and 
This article is the first of a three- S ff b vinced that there was need for an addi- 
part series descriptive of state ad- tional staff member who would serve 
vas Not ministration of recreation. California Tom severa epartments have Il stat 
{ ; in lat os as consultant on recreation to all state 
ved ad and Vermont will be covered in later quently traveled together when giving departments and agencies and also be 
Icies di consultant services to local commu- he E ve S th 
of the E.xecutive Secretary of the council. 
ational In the early stages, it was evident yer be 
y state agency concerned: but that the council that some state agencies have a greater 
: 6 “gf ded. Dine fend role in recreation than do others. De- 184, for funds for a two-year project 
within | ee ee ee artments assuming a major role have 0 explore more fully the Inter-Agency 
plementing and coordinating the state P pl 
d ; D f Public In- Council plan. 
“os program. The two key words in the been the Departments of Public In Th d b 
ans al . struction, Conservation and Public e request was granted and be- 
successful Inter-Agency Council are 
Tecteg considered to be “cooperation” and Health. Departments having a rather ginning August 15, 1950, an Executive 
st steps “coordination.” and that it is thru the SP¢cialized interest include the State Secretary was selected and a full-scale 
Tce to cooperation of ‘all departments and Tourist Council, Department of So- program for the council began. The 
pooled agencies that a pattern for coordina- ‘ial Welfare, Department of Economic Executive Secretary, who is responsible 
depart § tion will lead to improved public Development, Aeronautics Depart- to the council, has the following re- 
it ap ment, the State Library, State High-  sponsibilities: 
would way Department, State Police, Depart- [1] To assist in establishing state 
tion of Purpose of the Inter-Agency Council ment of Corrections, Department of channels for recreational services to local 
been mined by its member departments, in- Service. Departments involved in the [2] To direct the technical staff com- 
nal dis dade. - general operation are the Executive mittees created by the council. 
behind j [1] To know the recreational needs of Office and the Department of Admin- [3] To serve as a consultant in. recrea- 
ant to the people in the state thru a continuous istration. tion to the member departments. —> 
e's Ter present The Michigan Inter-Agency Council at work. 
nt that recreational resources, facilities, and serv- 
10 one in the state. 
onsible [3] To develop means for greater co- as 
arti operation and coordination of efforts be- : 
tween the existing departments and co- 
forth operating agencies, in order to make 
oru more effective the recreational services, 
s_ this materials and resources. 
[4] To direct requests for recreational , 2 
services to the appropriate departments 4 
Cont and agencies. | 


‘he Department of Public Instruction con- 
thee with the total education program; the 
Department of Conservation with its division 


its concern with fishing, 


ks and 
of state par and the like; the Depart- 


hunting, camping, 


[5] To encourage local communities 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


to develop adequate recreational pro- 
grams. 

[6] To advise and assist, whenever 
possible, the existing voluntary and pub- 
lic agencies in providing recreational 


Very significant about the Michi- 
gan program is that existing state de- 
partments and agencies are found to 
have quite adequate staffs, materials, 


oll 
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[4] To assist the council in develop- 
ing means of cooperation between public 
and private recreational agencies. 

[5] To advise the council on state 
recreational needs. 

[6] To serve in such other capacities 
as are determined by the council. 


The plan of council operation illus- 
trates the excellent quality of coopera- 
tion displayed by member departments. 
Inasmuch as the Inter-Agency Council 
is not created by statute with the func- 
tions and machinery of a department, 
the Executive Secretary must be at- 
tached to one of the member depart- 
ments. 

The funds for the project are in the 
custody of the Department of Conser- 
vation, while the Executive Secretary 
is on the payroll of the Department of 
Public Instruction. His office is in the 
Division of Parks and Recreation of 
the Department of Conservation. 
Other member departments supply 
services as are necessary for the produc- 
tion of materials and reports. The 
Executive Secretary serves the council 
as a whole and the member depart- 
ments individually. The evaluation of 
growth and progress in this program 
will be a continuous process. The In- 


ter-Agency Council will establish ways | 


of appraising the work of the council 
in the light of its purposes. 


What It Means for 
Member Departments 


The member departments in the 
Inter-Agency Council will benefit from 
the council plan. Each department will 
analyze where and how it can make 
contributions in any given project. 
From the council analysis of any proj- 
ect, each department will become fully 
aware of its strength and limitations for 
doing the job. However, recommenda- 
tions from the council will not alter 
the official status of the member de- 
partment altho the Inter-Agency coun- 
cil will advise each department tel- 
ative to improving its recreational 
services. 

The Michigan Inter-Agency Council 
for Recreation is the result of coopera- 
tive thinking and working together by 
those state authorities responsible for 
recreation. It has been organized on 
the premise that since no one person or 
department can or should absorb or ad- 
minister recreation for children, youth 
and adults, some coordinating pattern 
of operation is essential. 


DOORWAY GYM Bar! 


No nails .. . Supports over 250 Ibs, 
Chromium plated over steel. 


Fits in Doorway 


Put up quickly in any doorway measuring 
22” to 36”. Install at any height desired, 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING SPORTS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


For particulars write 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 


performence. 


FIN ODLAY CIN CINNATS, 
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FOLDS—STORES EASILY 


ISSEN created America’s First Stand- 

ard Trampoline 10 years ago. Nissen 
has pioneered Trampoline structure and 
design ever since. Now, Nissen presents 
an even better Trampoline — Model 
549-T, the latest of them all. 


Another 
NISSEN 


First in 
TRAMPOLINING 


onto 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Trampoline Exclusively—Exclusively Trampoline* 


200 A Ave., N.W. 


* Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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DISTRICT DATELINES 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


IDAHO CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Tue Idaho State Convention for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be 
held Dec. 1 and 2 at the Student Union 
Building, Pocatello. 

On Friday, Dec. 1, from nine to 10 A.M. 
registration of delegates is scheduled in the 
union building followed by a general meeting. 
At this session, President McFarland will wel- 
come convention participants. Sectional dis- 
cussions for the balance of the morning will 
be devoted to  therapeutic-correctives in 
public schools and rhythms. The afternoon 
program will deal with health and safety edu- 
cation, school recreation, NSWA, and inter- 
school athletics. The all convention banquet 
will be held in the evening at the College 
Dining Hall. 

The Saturday, Dec. 2, program begins with 
a general assembly and business meeting fol- 
lowed by the Physical-Education Section on 
Intramural Sports, Woman’s Athletic Associa- 
tions (G.A.A. and W.A.A.), and Student Sec- 
tional meeting. 

The Steering Committee for this Idaho 
meeting include Mary Bowman, Byrne Fer- 
nelius, and Sterling McFarland. 


STAFF CHANGE AT IDAHO U. 


Maxine Ricwarpson has replaced Mrs. 
Mary Fran Swenson at the University of 
Idaho physical-education department. Miss 
Richardson received her B.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, and her M.A. 
from the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
She has also studied at the University of 
Southern California and Stanford University. 


SMALL COLLEGE MEETING 


Tue members of the women’s physical- 
education staffs of the small colleges of north- 
ern Oregon held their first meeting of the year 


at the Lakeside restaurant in Oswego at which . 


Gale Currey of Willamette University was 
elected President, and Janet Soderburg of 
Reed College, secretary-treasurer. 

The Sports Day program for the year 1950- 
51 was drawn up as follows: Dec. 2—Volley- 
ball Sport Day at Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth; Feb.—(date to be set later) 
Badminton at Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land; Mar. 21—Folk and Square Dance Eve- 
ming at Willamette University, Salem; April 21 
—Spring Sport Day, Reed College, Portland. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


* News from districts and states 


Schools represented at the meeting were: 
Lewis and Clark, Linfield, Marylhurst, Oregon 
College of Education, Reed, Vanport, Wil- 
lamette, Pacific University, and George Fox 
College. 


HANDBOOK ON GRADUATE STUDY 


Durinc the summer, the graduate faculty 
of the School of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the University of Oregon produced a 
Handbook on Graduate Study. It was written 
specifically to inform and guide students re- 
garding areas of graduate study at the School 
of Health and Physical Education. The fol- 
lowing information is included: Admission for 
graduate study, prerequisites to degree candi- 
dacy, planning the master’s degree program 
and the master’s thesis. It also includes infor- 
mation concerning the admussion to candidacy 
for the doctorate. 

In addition to the Handbook on Graduate 
Study, a manual for the use of members of 
the graduate faculty was published. The fol- 
lowing members of the graduate : faculty 
assisted: R. W. Leighton, dean; Howard Mere- 
dith, chairman of the committee; Frank Haar, 
E. R- Knollin, Jennelle Moorhead, Margaret 
Poley, P. O. Sigerseti., Rosamond Wentworth, 
and Janet Woodruff. 


OREGON U. ADDS STAFF MEMBERS 


' Tue University of Oregon has one new 
member of the faculty this fall and three new 
graduate assistants. Bettie Jane Owen replaces 
Mrs. Margaret Logan in the dance field. Miss 
Owen received her B.S. from Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, and her 
M.A. at New York University. She has also 
had dance work with Charles Weidman, 
Hanya Holm, Louis Horst, and Martha Gra- 
ham. 

The three new graduate assistants are Mrs. 
Celia Olivar from the National College of 
Physical Education, University of the Philip- 
pines; Patricia Rowe, Bates College, Maine; 
and Louise Watson, Valparaiso University. 
Ind. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CAHPER ACTIVITIES 


PRESIDENT Cart F’. Fiscuer of the Connec- 
ticut Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation announces the following 
appointments to the Executive Council for the 
year 1950-51. President-Elect, E. G. Van Bib- 


DISTRICT, STATE, SECTION EDITORS 


Central—Edwin R. Elbel 
Colorado—Aria Rosner 
lowa—William P. Happ 
Kansas—Kathryn McKinney 
Minnesota—C. P. Blakeslee 
Missouri—William Gerber 
Nebraska—Hollie Lepley 
North Dakota—Grace O. Rhonemus 
South Dakota—Gladys Leonard 
Wyoming— 

Eastern—John N. Richards, Sr. 
Connecticut—Max Andrews 
Delaware—Marian E. Hanby 
District of Columbia—John J. Malone 
Maine—Donald W. Beals 
Maryland—Ethel E. Sammis 
Massachusetts—Mary J. Moriarty 
New Hampshire—Evelyn Browne 
New Jersey—Russell W. Neide 
New York—John H. Shaw 
Pennsylvania—Elmer B. Cottrell 
Rhode Island—John H. Osterberg 
Vermont—Peggy Jones 

Midwest—Clarence Biedenweg 
illinois—Maura Conlisk 
Indiana—Dale Harman 
Michigan—Ada Kennard 
Ohio—Paul Landis 
West Virginia—Patrick Tork 
Wisconsin—Ernest J. Gershon 

Northwest—Margaret Coffey 
Ildaho—Margaret Coffey 
Moniana—David Cole 
Oregon—Katherine Rahl 
Washington—Cliff Dale 

—Gleen Gallegan 

Southern—Mary Kate Miller 
Alabama—Cordelia Lundquist 
Arkansas—Elizabeth Ludwig 
Florida—Janet Wells 
Georgia—Thomas E. McDonough 
Kentucky—T. B. Godfrey 
Lovisiana—Jessie Keeps 
Mississippi—R. G. Lowery 
North Carolina—Ruth Moore Davis 
Oklahoma—Bertha Mae Treadaway 
South Carolina—E. T. Borders 
Tennessee—Carrie Herd 
Texas—Kitty Wingo 
Virginia—Harold Jack 

Southwest—Margaret Klann 
Arizona—Katherine Kraft 
California—Arvid. Pauly 
Nevada—Ruth Russell 
New Mexico—Caskey Settle 
Utah—Bernice Moss 

Research—Hyman Krakower 

Dance—Shirley Genther 

NSWA—Ruth Schellberg 


ber, director of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Connecticut; Secretary, 
Charles J. Prohaska, State Department of 
Health and Physical Education; Vice-Presi- 
dent-Elect (Physical Education), Matthew 
Barberi, assistant supervisor elementary phys- 
ical education, Hamden Public Schools, Ham- 
den; Constitution, Yoto Bouzoucus, director 
of physical education, East Haven High 
School, East Haven. 

The annual fall convention was held Oct. 
27 at the Bridgeport Y.M.C.A. in conjunction 
with the Connecticut Educational Association 
Convention. Guest speaker at the luncheon 
was Doctor Minnie Lynn, president of the 
Eastern District of the AAHPER. She gave 
a very inspiring talk on the theme ‘‘Are We a 
Profession?” bringing in the challenging 
thoughts on what kind of youngsters are 
we teaching? Have our objectives changed? 
Trends in education—are they what they 
should be? How can the state associations aid 
the individual, the group, and the national 
association? 

At the Executive Council meeting following 
the luncheon, the State Area Chairmen were 
announced as follows: Central, Jess Dow, di- 
rector of athletics, State Teachers College, 
New Haven; Northern, Alberta Blewitt, direc- 
tor of physical education, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington; Southern, Joseph Andrews, super- 

[Continued on page 48] 
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[Continued from page 47] 
intendent ox physical education, East Norwalk. 


FALL MEETING OF NHAHPER 


Tue first event in New Hampshire this year 
was the fall meeting of the New Hampshire 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation on Oct. 20 in Manchester. Presi- 
dent Harry Lehman presided, the program 
consisting of the following items: [1] Basket- 
ball drills, [2] Setting up league and tourna- 
ment schedules, [3] A tumbling program out- 
line, [4] Beginning modern dance program, 
[5] State bulletin, [6] State and national mem- 
bership campaign. 


NO STATE DIRECTOR 


TuereE is still no State Director of Physical 
Education in New Hampshire. This post was 
left vacant by the resignation of Miss Grace 
Felker last December. The state association is 
making a substantial effort to become closer 
knit, increase its membership, and offer more 
help to its members in an effort to make up 
for the lack of a director. 


WILLIAM UHLER, JR., RETIRES 


Tue following resolution was adopted by 
the council of the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education at its fall 
meeting: WHEREAS, Mr. William Patton 
Uhler, Jr., assistant in physical education in 
the Division of Health, Safety, and Physical 
Education of the New Jersey Department of 
Education, retired from service on May 1, 
1950, after 24 years in the division; and 
WHEREAS, Mr. Uhler, as Assistant in Phys- 
ical Education, has made noteworthy con- 
tributions over a long period of years to the 
development of health, safety, and physical 
education in the schools of New Jersey; and 
WHEREAS, Mr. Uhler, as a member of the 
executive committee and as chairman and 
member of numerous other committees of the 
NJAHPE has rendered extensive and invalu- 
able service to this association; and WHERE- 
AS, Mr. Uhler’s services have exemplified at 
all times the highest standards of professional 
honesty and personal integrity; therefore be it 
RESOLVED, that the NJAHPE recognize the 


high quality of Mr. Uhler’s service in the New ° 


Jersey Department of Education; and be it 
further RESOLVED, that the NJAHPE 
acknowledge with sincere appreciation Mr. 
Uhler’s generous and able contributions to the 
NJAHPE; and be it further RESOLVED, 
that the NJAHPE express to Mr. Uhler its 
desire that he enjoy many years of full and 
joyous living during his retirement. . . . 


NEW ASSISTANT IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Everett L. Heset of Leonia, N. J., has 
been appointed Assistant in Physical Educa- 
tion in the Division of Health, Safety, and 


Physical Education of the New Jersey Depart- ’ 


ment of Education by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John H. Bosshart. Previous to his 
appointment, Mr. Hebel was Director of 
Health and Physical Education in Bogota for 
22 years. 


DR. BAILEY’S BOOKS 


Frora L. Baitey, Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the elementary schools of South 
Orange and Maplewood, New Jersey, is the 
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author of three books which have been pub- 
lished in the last two years. Two of these, 
Summer at Yellow Singer’s and Between the 
Four Mountains (published by The Macmil- 
lan Company of New York), are for boys and 
girls from 10 to 14 years of age. Altho these 
adventure stories are fiction, they contain a 


wealth of accurate information on contem- 


porary Navaho Indian life in the Southwest. 
Dr. Bailey’s third book, published in October 
1950, by the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology at Harvard Univer- 
sity, is a scientific monograph entitled “Some 
Sex Beliefs and Practices in a Navaho Com- 
munity.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE N. Y. 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


In view of the present emergency, the fol- 
lowing emphases in the program of health and 
physical education in the schools of New York 
State have been recommended by the Division 
of Health and Physical Education. 

Health Service—Special emphasis be given 
to the examination of secondary-school pupils 
with follow up so that those with deviations 
from the normal secure diagnostic services and 
correction of defects as needed. The long- 
range emphasis will continue to be on exam- 
ination and remedial care of elementary-school 
children. 

Health Teaching — Special emphasis be 
given to a solid course of instruction in the 
high schools which will particularly stress: 
Ai first aid covering the Junior and/or Stand- 
ard Red Cross Course [2] home care of the 
sick and [3] mental health particularly as it 
relates to satisfactory adjustment to emer- 
gency situations. 

Physical Education—Special emphasis on 
the secondary-school level on development of 
skills for use in emergencies—particularly 
swimming, tumbling, and all-round body 
building. The long-range program recognizes 
the elementary-school program as fundamental. 
It is further recommended that facilities and 
personnel of the school systems be made avail- 
able for recreation for both children and adults 
whenever not in use for regular school pur- 


poses. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR NEW YORK 
STATE 


At THE Executive Committee meeting held 
in Albany the officers of the state association 
considered a proposed long-range plan devel- 
oped by President Lloyd Appleton. A list of 
major problems confronting the association 
was compiled and subdivided for organiza- 
tional purposes with each subproblem repre- 
sented by a working committee. A steering 
committee composed of the chairman of each 
committee within a group plus one to three 
special resource persons is recommended. 

A graphic diagram of the proposed organi- 
zational set-up for, this plan was developed 
along with an analysis of the association’s 
major problems. The long-range plan was de- 
veloped as a result of a recommendation from 
the General Policies Board and will be given 
careful consideration by this board and the 
state association. 


MAINE OFFICERS 


Tue following are the 1950-51 MAHPER 
officers: President, James H. Grooms, super- 


- Oct. 12-17 had as its theme, “Swimming from) 


intendent of recreation and parks 


Vice-President, Doris I. Fitz, Gores at 
Teachers College, Gorham; Seer a 
urer, Howard G. Richardson, State Depat 
ment of Education, Augusta; St, New 
Editor, Donald Beals, Sanford Sch | 
ford. 
The Section Chairmen are: Physicg 
tion, Fred Kosiba, Deering High Shoot 
land; Driver Education, William | 
Portland Schools, Portland; Girls Ath 


’ Association, Eleanor Chambers, South Port. 


land High School, South Portland; Men’ Ath 
letics, George Martin, South Portland Hh 
School, South Portland; Women’s At 

Morna Kimball, Cony High School, 4 

Health Education, Ruth Clough, State Bure 
of Health, Augusta; Margaret McAuliffe, 
berland County Tuberculosis Associatiog | 
Portland; Recreation, John Crain, Supe! 
tendent of Recreation, Portland. \ 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLS 
C. Lawrence Watsu has been made} 
rector of the Section of Health and Physig) 
Education for the Pittsburgh Public Scho! 
Mr. Walsh has served as acting director fy 
the past several years. He is now serving hy 
second term as president of the Pennsylvaniy, 
Interscholastic Athletic Association. i 


EXCHANGE TEACHER ! 

Wonc, Hawaiian exchange teache| 
is teaching part time at the Taylor Allderdiy? 
High School, Pittsburgh, while attending th 
University of Pittsburgh. 


CONVENTION PLANNING MEETING 

Tue PASHPER Executive Committ] 
members attended a meeting in Harrisbug) 
Pa. on Sept. 17, to further plans for the 29h 
Annual State Convention scheduled at th! 
Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Thursday, Frida 
and Saturday, Dec. 7, 8, 9. 


SWIMMING INSTITUTE 


Tue HPER Program in connection wit 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County Institut 


Beginner to Competitor.” The following pr 
sons participated on the program: Coordinaiw 
—Patrick Corr, president of the PIAA Swit 
ming Association; Swimming in the Eleme| 
tary Schools—Charlotte Grady and Hari 
Stanford from Frick Training School, Pitt 
burgh; College Competition — Ben 
swimming coach, University of Pittsbuygt 
Synchronized Swimming—Dorothy Kannth 
Carnegie Tech; and Officiating—Nate Katt 
mann, Y.M.H.A. Pittsburgh. 


HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


“Goop Health in Daily Living,” for teat 
ers of grades one thiu eight, will be the i 
in an experimental workshop sponsored by 
Section on Health and Physical Education 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education. Frail 
Eckl, supervisor of physical education in # 
elementary grades is heading up the projet 
Enrolment is limited to 20 members. A x 
ond workshop wiil be sponsored. 


LLOYD JONES SPEAKS 


Lioyp M. Jones, Pennsylvania State 
lege, and Vice President of the Physical Et 
[Continued on page 
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STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 


Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 

Sizes 22 to 46 
147 Skirtless $21.00 doz. 
1497 Front Skirt $30.00 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 
Sizes 24 to 42 
30 Skirtless $16.50 doz. 

- 
Oxford Gray 
Sizes 24 to 42 
20 Skirtless $13.50 doz. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 


Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


MODERN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDINGS 


The past 27 years we have specialized in the design, 
fabrication and erection of our patented long span steel 


arches. 


Swarthmore College Field House 


These arches are used in Gymnasiums, Field Houses, 
Auditoriums, Theatres, Hangars, etc. 


Seton Hall College 


The most economical buildings can be erected with our 
arches, and our buildings are trouble free after erection. 
We gladly work with your architect to develop a useful 
and economical plant. 


Bucknell University 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
113 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me your literature 
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{Continued from page 48} 
cation Section of the AAHPER was one ot 
the main speakers at the Delaware HPER 
State Convention, October 26 and 27 at Wil- 
mington. 


NEW VAHPER OFFICERS 


At THE fall meeting of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation the following officers for 1950-1951 
were elected: President, Alice H. Jackson; Vice 
President, Walter A. Minaert; Secretary, Peggy 
Jones; Treasurer, George Ratcliffe. 

An Executive Committee was appointed to 
consist of the officers, two members of the 
state department of education, a superintend- 
ent of schools, a principal, a women’s physical- 
education instructor, and a men’s physical- 
education instructor. 


VERMONT WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
COMMITTEE 


Tue Vermont Women’s Basketball Com- 
mittee met early last fall to plan its program 
for the year. Many members and interested 
coaches and officials were present, and a pro- 
gram intended to strengthen the Vermont 
Section of NSWA was discussed. As a result 
of the meeting, several clinics for officials and 
coaches were held thruout the state during 
the fall. The Women’s Rating Board plans 
to give at least two rating examinations, the 
first Vermont has been able to administer 
with its own board. 


ONE DAY WORKSHOPS 


One day workshops for rural and elemen- 
tary teachers under the direction of the State 
Department of Education and Johnson Teach- 
ers College will be held at various centers 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 

University of Southern California 
Illustrated manual for Teachers, Supervisors and 
Student Teachers. Offers many activities and games 
for grades one through six. Space for notes and ad- 
ditions. Especially suitable as. workbook for classes 
in Elementary School Physical Education. $2.50. 


Order — THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calif. 


thruout the state again this school year. Plain- 
field, Randolph, White River Junction, Wa- 
terbury, East Barre and Shoreham have been 
chosen for the Vermont work shops. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


CENTRAL DISTRICT CONVENTION 


Centra District of the AAHPER will 
hold its annual meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 4-7, 1951. 

An interesting program has been planned 
including specialists in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, as general session speak- 
ers. Catherine Allen, University of Tennessee, 
will lead recreation rhythms on Friday eve- 
ning. In addition to the well-planned pro- 
grams for sections devoted to special interests 
such as camping, dance, teacher education, 
etc., there will be teaching technique demon- 
strations. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


DISTRICT NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Tue following are the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the Southern Dis- 
trict: Dr. R. E. McDonough, Department of 
Physical Education, Emory University, Emory, 
Georgia; Helen Byington, director of health 


and gg education, Houston 
Schools, Houston, Texas; Katherine M 
gomery, Department of Physical Educa 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. Piya’ 
chairman. 


CLAIRE JENKINS AT NEW POST 


Carre M. Jenkins, M.A., Texas State Oy, | 
lege for Women, has joined the staff of Ca 
tral State College, Edmond, Oklahoma , 

_ dance instructor and director of the physic 
education program for girls of the Cental | 
Demonstration School. Miss Jenkins formed 
taught at Averett College, Danville, Virgin 


ELSA SCHNEIDER GUEST SPEAKER 


Exsa Scunerer of the US Office of 
cation was guest speaker at the Oklahoma 4 | 
sociation of Health, Physical Education, ay i 
Recreation meeting in Oklahoma City, Ny 


13. 
STAY-AT-HOME CAMP 


Tue Department of Physical Education g 
the University of Oklahoma held a stayg 
home camp for six weeks this summer. They’ 
were 60 girls enrolled from the ages of seve, 
to 14. Activities included swimming, hang 
craft, dancing, stunts and tumbling. Ty 
camp was under the direction of Vining) 
Morris, Gerry Garrett, and Mrs. LaRy! 
Heath. 


EVALUATION CONFERENCE HELD 


Frep Brown, state director of health ani! 
physical education, called a two-day conte. 
ence in Nashville last month to work out po 
cedures for evaluating the professional trap 
ing programs in health and physical education 
in colleges in Tennessee. 

It was the purpose of the conference hed 
by the state department of education to heb 
individual schools provide practical and fung! 
tional professional training programs. y 

Invited were representatives from all health 
and physical education teacher-training inst 
tutes in the state. The 17 people who a} 
tended were divided into two groups for sep) 
arate study: health and physical education 
Reports were made by the two groups at inter 
vals during the conference. 

As a result of the work done, evaluation 
factors to be used in a state-wide survey wet 

[Continued on page 52] 


Children sizes 4-12 


Price $4.95 
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Made of ’’Celenese Rayon” Jersey 


Adult Sizes 12-14, 16-18 


Colors: Black, Pink, Yellow, Aqua, Red; 
Green, Copen and Royal Blue. 


Send for our free Catalog! 


1949-51 


1950-51 
1950-52 
1950-52 
1950-52 


1949-51 


1950-52 


NSWA GUIDES 


50c EACH 


Aquatics, Winter Sports and 
Outing Activities Guide 


_ Basketball Guide 


Tennis-Badminton Guide 
Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide 


Individual Sports Guide With 
Archery, Bowling, Fencing, 
Golf, Riding 


Recreational Games—Volley 
Ball Guide 


Soccer-Speedball Guide 


NSWA—1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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[Continued from page 50] 
set up in three units: physical education eval- 
uation, health evaluation, and basic back- 
ground evaluation. 
Work started is now being continued by 


smaller committees. A future meeting is to 
be called as soon as work assigned to smaller 
committees has been completed. 


ALABAMA EXECUTIVES MEET 

Tue executive board members of the Ala- 
bama Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation met in Birmingham on 
Sept. 30, at the Y.W.C.A. The members 
of this committee are as follows: Elizabeth V. 
Lewis, president, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery; Willis J. Baughman, president-elect, 
University of Alabama, University; H. A. 
Flowers, past president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence; Harriette Donahoo, vice-presi- 
dent, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Paul Wills, treasurer, Shawmut Junior High 
School, Shawmut; Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehl- 
ing, secretary, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery; Doris Warnock, publicity chair- 
man, Howard College, Birmingham; Mrs. C. 
D. Boaz, membership chairman, Anniston 
_ High School, Anniston; Bernice Hester, mem- 
ber-at-large, Sheffield High School, Sheffield; 
Charles Nader, advisor to student section, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


LOUISIANA NEWSLETTER 

Tue LAHPER is setting up new standards 
for its Newsletters. There will be four yearly 
issues. November featured the program of 
the annual convention and the personnel to 
appear on the program. January issue will 
feature articles on health education. March 
issue will concentrate on articles on physical 
education and the May issue will be devoted 
to articles on recreation. Every number will 
contain reports on professional conventions 
and news from the following: AAHPER, 
SAHPER, Louisiana High School Athletic 
Association, Louisiana Coaches Association; 
departments of health and physical education 
in colleges, high schools and elementary 
schools of the state. There will be a uniform 
cover which carries a map of Louisiana show- 
ing the various district associations: 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

Tue Virginia Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation and the Rich- 
mond group are actively engaged in making 
plans for and working out details for the an- 
nual convention of the Southern District As- 
sociation of the AAHPER which will be held 
at the John Marshall Hotel, Feb. 28, Mar. 
1 and 2, 1951. 


STATE HEALTH COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

A sTaTE health committee was organized 
in Sept. It is made up of representatives from 
the state department of public instruction and 
the state board of health. Charles E. Spencer, 
director of the school-health coordinating serv- 
ice was elected Secretary, Annie Ray Moore, 
.bealth educator, School-Health Coordinating 
Service, Recording Secretary, and Mrs. H. A. 
Helms, P. T. A. vice president. The purpose 
of this committee is to serve as an advisory 
group in setting up policies and work with 
both state departments in promoting and im- 
proving school health. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT DIRECTORS 


Tue members of the Board of Directors of 
the Southern District are: President: Margaret 
McCall, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.; 
President-Elect: Charles Spencer, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. 
C.; Past President: S. B. Sudduth, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Vice President of 
Health Education: Louise Smith, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.; Vice 
President of Physical Education: Caroline 
Sinclair, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va.; 
Vice President of Recreation: Earl Kaufmann, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer: G. L. Hermance, Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston, Texas; District Representative: 
Joy Kistler, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Member-at-Large: Mrs. Ruth 
White Fink, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; and Member-at-Large and Con- 
vention Manager: Harold Jack, State Super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education, Safety 
and Recreation; Richmond, Va. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


SPEEDBALL WORKSHOP AT S.i.U. 


SouTHERN Illinois University, Carbondale, 
held an all-day speedball workshop on Nov. 4. 
Lura Evans, a staff member of the S.I.U. De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women 
presented a wellplanned program.  Partici- 
pants included future teachers, teachers, and 
high school students. Maura Conlisk, assist- 
ant state director of health, physical education, 
and safety was the speaker at the noonday 
luncheon. 


1950 G.A.A. CAMPS IN ILLINOIS 


1950 was a record-breaking camp year in 
Illinois. The Central Girls’ Athletic Associa- 


tions Camp at East Bay Camp, Bloomington, . 


Illinois, had 153 campers representing 82 high 
schools; Southern G.A.A. Camp, at Camp 
Talahi, Alton, had 49 campers representing 
25 high schools; and Northern G.A.A. Camp 
at Conference Point, Williams Bay, Wisc., 
had 180 campers — representing 93 high 
schools. 


N.LS.T.C COURSE REQUIREMENT 


Att classroom teachers who major in ele- 
mentary education at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College are required to take a course 
in Principles and Practices of Physical Educa- 
tion. The course is divided into two sections 
so that material given may be keyed to the 
needs of the future teachers; namely: one sec- 
tion for the teachers of lower elementary 
grades, and one section for teachers of upper 
elementary grades. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT N.1.S.T.C. 

Two women have been added to the staff 
of the Women’s Physical Education Depart- 
ment at Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 


lege, DeKalb. They are Wilma Mille 

merly of Hanover College, Indiana, ang iy, 
Elizabeth McCoy, who was head a the} 
partment of Physical Education for We ‘ 
at S.M.U., Dallas. - Miss Miller will inne 
courses in sports and coaching; Misg Mec, 
will instruct in dance and courses conoe. 
with physical education in the elemens 
school. 


EXTENSION COURSES POPULAR 


EXTENSION courses in physical 
activities offered by 
Teachers College are very popular with g 
classroom teachers in their respective Sections 
of the state. The results are readily seen j 
better teaching of physical education jn yy 
elementary schools thruout Illinois, 
courses are being taught by Miriam Ander 
head of the Women’s Department of Ph 
cal Education; Clifford E. Horton, head, 
the Physical Education Department at 9 
nois State Normal University, and by Dorf 
Davies, head of the Women’s Department; 
Physical Education at Southern Illinois ¥j 
versity, Carbondale. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1951, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradv- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 


Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Physi- 
cal Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


requirements, may be accepted, 


| 
| 


ARE YOU... 
graduating or moving this 
month? If so, don’t forget to 
notify the National Office. 
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CHOOSE 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


3, 
> 


AVS TO 


Finest In The World . 
For The Worid's 
Greatest Athletes 


Some new styles—some 
old favorites, all made 
in National’s traditional 
good quality. Examine 
National suits point for 
point with any other at 
comparable prices! 


NO. 266 
HELLENIC” 


styling, excellent 
quality white jean cloth, 
make this tunic suit out- 
standing. Slip-over style 
with separate bloomer. 
Zipper side closing. Good 
for everyday, hard wear. 


GIRLS’ GYM SUITS 
made in Nationals 


TRADITIONAL 
GOOD QUALITY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


National Sports Equip. Co. 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


£Ouls 3, mo. 


SUITS BY WNational 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS AT L5S.N.U. 


Tue Department of Health and Physical 
Education for Women at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University has three new staff members. 
Ruth Bird is an instructor and supervising 
teacher at University High School; Doris 
Robie is an assistant professor and physical 
therapist in the new Special Education build- 
ing; and Betty Lund is a graduate assistant. 


LS.N.U. STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Esther French, professor and head of the 
women’s health and physical education depart- 
ment, represented the AAHPER at the Na- 
tional Conference for Evaluation Criteria for 
Teacher Education Programs at Indiana Uni- 
versity June 27-30. 

Bernice Cooper, professor at I.S.N.U., 
taught “Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools” at the University of Washington in 
Seattle during the summer session. 

Miriam Gray, associate professor at 
I.S.N.U., prepared a paper to be read at the 
Third Pan-American Congress of Physical Ed- 
ucation held in Montevideo, Uruguay, South 
America, Oct. 6-19, 1950. The paper is titled, 
“Women’s Rules for Women’s Sports.” 

Zora Cernich, instructor at I.$.N.U. studied 
modern dance with Hanya Holm at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorado, for an 
eight weeks session this summer. Gwen Smith 
also attended Colorado College for some post- 
graduate work in psychology. 

Norma Leavitt, associate professor, I.S.N.U.,, 
is the new chairman of the Policy and Finance 
Committee of the NSWA. 

Gwen Smith, associate professor, was re- 
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cently selected as chairman of the National 
Committee on Women’s Basketball. 


AMERICAN SQUARES CAMP 


Miriam Gray and Zora Cernich of the 
Illinois State Normal University staff; Maura 
Conlisk, assistant state supervisor of health, 
physical education and safety; and Dorothy 
McNeill, instructor at Western Illinois State 
College at Macomb, attended the American 
Squares Camp at Camp Ihduhapi, Loretto, 
Minnesota from Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. The 
directors of the square dance camp were Jimmy 
Clossin, El Paso, Texas; Ralph Piper, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Charley Thomas, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


TEACHERS RETURN TO BALL STATE 


Joun LeweE ten has returned to Ball State 
Teachers college (Muncie, Ind.) after spend- 
ing a year and two summers at Stanford Uni- 
versity working on his doctor’s degree. Rose- 
mary Fisher is also back on the job after fin- 
ishing her doctor’s degree at the University of 
Iowa. Bob Korsgaard is on leave this year to 
work on his doctor’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


NEW MAJOR AND MINOR CLUB 


Tue Physical Education Major and Minor 
Club which has been organized at Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.) by the women 
students majoring or minoring in physical edu- 
cation held its first meeting Oct. 25 with 
Elsa Schneider, specialist in health instruction 
and physical education from the Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., as the speaker. 


ADD STAFF MEMBERS AT PURDUE 


New staff members added this year to the 
Department of Physical Education for Wom- 
en at Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), 
include Nancy Brock, formerly of ‘Hampton 
Institute, as assistant professor in charge of 
dance activities; Abbie Rutledge from Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas, is 
faculty advisor to the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation and has charge of field hockey. ten- 
nis, and badminton; Margaret Ward from 
New York University is assisting in swimming 
and the general sports program; and Pauline 
Frey of Ohio State University is teaching 
golf and general sports. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS’ 
CLINICS 


VirciL ScHOOLER of the University School, 
and Karl Bookwalter, School of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, Indiana Uni- 
versity, cooperated with Robert Yoho of the 
Indiana State Board of Health in the State 
School Administrators’ Clinics, Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 2. The clinic was held at Ball State 
Teachers College, Purdue University, and In- 
diana University. Dr. Schooler and Dr. Book- 
walter aided in attempting to find what the 
total program in health and physical education 
in schools should be and the facilities needed 
in implementing the program. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION MEETS 
MAR. 30-APR. 1 


THE spring meeting of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
[Continued on page 54] 
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Aauce Newsletter 


THE legislative board of the National Sec- 


tion on Dance will meet in Chicago durin 


the Christmas holidays to plan the dance of- 
fering for the national convention and pre- 
convention in Detroit. An effort will be made 
to unify the program by using all demonstra- 
tions and performances as illustrations of the 
central problems to be approached at the 
convention, and not as isolated entertain- 
ments. Some of the ideas already submitted 
for discussions are: 

[1] Dance in Teacher Education—using 
the investigation of the study commit- 
tee as the point of departure. 

[2] Principles of Group Dynamics as em- 
ployed 
[a] in the teaching of composition and 
in creative student groups. 

[b] as an approach to dance therapy. 
[c] in teaching of dance techniques at 
elementary and secondary levels. 


[Continued from page 53] 
reation will be held at Turkey Run State Park 
on Mar. 30--Apr. 1. 


SCHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE 


Pans have been made to hold school health 
conferences at Hanover, Franklin, and Evans- 
ville Colleges [Ind.] These conferences de- 
signed for nurses, school teachers and admin- 
istrators are in-service training programs for 
school people and nurses. 


SOUTH BEND HIT PARADE 


Tue Hir Parape, second annual gym- 
show of the John Adams High School, pre- 
sented by the Physical Education Department 
of the South Bend schools, featured such hits 
as the American square dance, English folk 
dance, Hawaiian dance, baseball pantomime, 
minuet, soft shoe dance, waltz, and military 
tactic drill, with 12 schools taking part. For- 
est M. Wood is director of the physical-edu- 
cation activities of the South Bend schools, 
and Katherine Dietl, of the Oliver school, 
was general chairman for the affair. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Tue Council of the Michigan Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion held its fall meeting at the Haven Hill 
Lodge, Highland Recreation Area, near Mil- 
ford, on Sept. 16. The following items were 
discussed: Regional M.E.A. physical-educa- 
tion section meetings; Michigan health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation workshop; com- 
mittee reports; and the 1951 AAHPER con- 
vention. 


WORKSHOP 


A worksnHop for teachers of health educa- 
tion, physical education, recreation, and camp- 
ing, sponsored by the Michigan Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the Department of Public Instruction, 
will be held at Higgins Lake, Jan. 11, 12, and 
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[d] as an approach to audience par- 
ticipation. 

[3] The educator in relation to dance in 
the community; to be focused on the 
folk and square dance movement. 

The board will be pleased to know of stu- 
dies and practices in these areas which might 
be contributed to the convention program. 
Suggestions from all members of the dance 
section are solicited. These may be addressed 
to any member of the board or sent in care of 
Alma Hawkins, George Williams College. 

The dance news letter will feature news 
and comment from the Central and Eastern 
Districts in January, the Midwest and North- 
west in February, and the Southwest, and 
Southern Districts in March. The subsequent 
issues will be devoted to special features and to 
news highlights from the country at large. 
The deadline for news items is 35 days 
before the month of publication. 


13. The meeting will begin with supper on 


‘Thursday evening, jan. 11, and extend until 


after lunch, Saturday, Jan. 13. 

The sessions will be devoted to problems 
selected by those in attendance. Resource 
leaders from state departments and colleges 
will be present. It is planned also to have 
one or more consultants from the national 
office of the AAHPER. 


GLASSOW, ACADEMY MEMBER 


RutH B. Grassow of the University of 
Wisconsin’s Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women was made a member of the 
American Academy of Physical Education at 
the annual meeting of the academy held in 
Dallas, Texas, prior to the National Conven- 
tion of the AAHPER. Professor Emeritus 
Blanche Trilling and Professor Margaret N. 
H’Doubler are also Wisconsin members of 
the academy. 


DEMONSTRATES CORRECTIVE WORK 


Joun Fort, of Milwaukee’s Rufas King 
High School, demonstrated over a television 
broadcast some of the methods he employs 
in his corrective classes. 

When queried about the results of the 
broadcast, Foti reported that, “We were well- 
received and were sent notes from the audi- 
ence showing their approval of both the dem- 
onstrations and the corrective program. It 
has also brought more visitors to our classes.” 

Foti’s work in correctives has received much 
acclaim thruout the Midwest. Wisconsin 
members of the association heard his efforts 
extolled by a prominent members of the med- 
ical profession at the WEA convention in 


1949- 
TOWARD BETTER PUBLIC HEALTH 

Martins Ferry, Ohio, is making prog- 
ress toward better public health because the 


community itself is lending a helping hand to 
its own health department. The splendid co- 


CHOOSE 


FOOTWEAR 


for Dance in Education 


The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and. 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


1612 Broadway, at 49th Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


New York «+ Boston + Chicago 


Los Angeles + Hollywood + San Francisco 


operation of many community groups is re- 
vealed in recently added health services for 
parents and children. 

For example, the well-child conferences and 
the mother-baby classes have the active sup- 
port of the Child Study Club, the local med- 
ical society, and the public health nurses. 
Dental clinics for kindergarten pupils to fourth 
graders have been set up with the help of the 
Kiwanis Club and the Dental Society. 

An eye health examination program for the 
eighth graders got under way with the support 
of the Lions Club: The local chapter of the 
V.F.W. presented the health department with 
a motion picture sound projector and screen. 
Local newspapers have generously given space 
in order to keep the community informed 
about these services. 


SCHOOL LUNCH IN OHIO 


AN EXCELLENT report ,of the school lunch 
program in Ohio is yours for the asking. This 
report, How the Public School Lunch Program 
Operates in Ohio, may be secured by writing 
Wade D. Bash, supervisor, Division of the 
Public School Lunch Program, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

The school lunch program in Ohio is a big 
business. During the school year of 1948-49, 
it involved the expenditure of approximately 
$10,814,162 of federal, state, and local funds. 
All 88 counties were represented, and 1,269 
schools participated. An average of 220,567 
children ate lunch daily during the peak par- 
ticipating month of January, 1949. This rep- 
resents about 20% of the school children in 
Ohio. Due to a limitation of funds, many 

[Continued on page 56] 
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other schools in the state have been unable 
to participate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Tue Ohio Commission on Children and 
Youth has made some very important rec- 
ommendations which are related to the School 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
programs. The following is a digest of some 
of the most important ones: 

[1] That the State Department of Educa- 
tion and local boards of education strive 
during the next decade to achieve the 
following characteristics for each school: 
[a] Emphasis on the well-rounded de- 
velopment of every child and youth. 

[b] Emphasis on pupil participation in 


choosing, planning, executing and 
evaluating worthwhile projects. 
[c]. Consistent cooperative planning 


among administrators, teachers, parents 
and pupils. 

[d] Realistic attention given to individ- 
ual differences and needs, and curricula 
offered to meet the needs of each: child. 
Adequate functional school build- 
ings for all pupils. 

[f] Self-contained classroom units in- 
stead of extensive departmentalization 
in all lower grade levels. 

[g] The social needs of the child con- 
sidered an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. 

[fh] Buildings open to community 
groups, day and evening, all week and 
all year. 

[i] The school a community designed 
to provide children with practice in 
governing themselves. 

|j] Greater emphasis on total develop- 
ment of the person, and lesser empha- 
sis on traditional grade standards. 

[k] That the full educational and health 
(nutritional) potentialities of the school 
lunch program be realized thru em- 
ployment of qualified personnel for su- 
pervision and management at the state 
and local level. 

[2] That, since the physician js one of the 
chief sources of help to parents in guid- 
ing their children, the educational pro- 
gram in medical colleges include train- 
ing in child psychology and develop- 
ment, and family relations, and that 
doctors already practicing voluntarily 
acquire greater understanding in these 
areas. 

[3] That training programs of schools pre- 
paring persons to serve or advise par- 
ents and children should include train- 
ing in child psychology and develop- 

family relations. Professional 
persons already practicing in the fields 
of religious education, law, dentistry, 
etc. have the ‘responsibility of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge in these areas. 

[4] That education for marriage and fam- 
ily life, including the nature and role 
of sex in human life, be integrated 
thruout the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the 
colleges. 

[5] That all schools where special classes 
are operated provide adequate housing, 


including sufficient room space, proper 


light and ventilation, and when indi- . 


cated, ramp entrances, special lighting 
and acoustical treatment. 

[6] That the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the universities, and the local 
schools continuously appraise and eval- 
uate existing programs for exceptional 
children in order to steadily improve 
approaches to the education of these 
children. 

[7] That the State Department of Educa- 
tion, universities and local schools de- 
velop techniques for more adequately 
meeting the needs of gifted children in 
public schools. 

[8] That the State Department of Educa- 
tion continue to plan publications that 
serve as guides to teachers interested in 
improving school health education pro- 
grams. 

[9] That more emphasis. for improving 
health programs in the schools of Ohio 
be placed on the elementary level. 

[10] That the State Department of Educa- 
tion increase the staff in the Division 
of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion and Safety in order to give more ef- 
fective leadership and services to schools 
and communities in these four areas. 

[11] That a permanent full-time secretary 
be appointed for the Inter-Departmen- 
tal Committee on Recreation to coordi- 
nate more effectively the resources and 
services of the existing state departments 
to local communities. 

[12] That the Division of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Safety in the 
Department of Education give leader- 
ship and service to schools and com- 
munities so that an effective program of 
recreation for the handicapped can be 
developed. 

[13] That local schools eliminate organized 
competitive inter-school athletics for 
children of elementary and junior high 
school age (grades 1-8), and concen- 
trate on a broad program of intra-mural 
games, sports, and physical education. 


NSWA NEWS 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


E1cut states have new state representatives. 
New Hampshire—Ruth Taylor, Laconia High 
School, Laconia; Vermont—Mrs. Dorothy 
Jones, Bellows Falls High School; Kansas— 
Jeanne Galley, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; Nebraska—Willa Scudder, High 
School, Grand Island; West Virginia—Louise 
McDonough, Marshall College, Huntington; 
California (South)—June McCann, East 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles; 
Arkansas—Mrs. Helen Benton Hazel, Senior 
High School, Little Rock; Idaho (South)— 
Mary Bowmen, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello. 


BASKETBALL STANDARDS A GEORGIA 
PROBLEM 


Tue Georgia State Committee for NSWA 
is meeting to consider basketball rules used 


‘in the state according to Miriam Collins, 


state representative. The Georgia Committee 
is also planning a swimming rating clinic. 


vention program content and softball 


PANEL DISCUSSION IN NORTH DAKOE 


At THE N.D.E.A. Convention 
go, Oct. 18, 19, and 20 a panel da 
“Basketball and Basketball Needs for fers 
North Dakota” was held. Edna Hanggei 
Fargo High School directed the dismailit 
Mrs. Grace Rhonemus, University of iam 


Dakota, taught square and couple dances ] 


OHIO DISTRIBUTES NSWA MATERIAIS 
BEVERLY SEIDEL, state representative from 
Ohio, reports that members of the Ohig State 
Committee made NSWA materials ayaa 
at teachers’ conferences as follows: Southall 
ern—Kathryn Enlow, Athens; Easterp, Treng 
Seidman, Steubenville; Southwestern—Pg 
Sallwasser, Cincinnati; 
ence Peterson, Toledo; Northeastern 
Hackett, Cleveland; Central—Hulda Heme 
Piqua. 


MAINE HOLDS MEETINGS 


On Oct. 27, the Women’s Athletic 
tion of the Maine Association for Hea 
Physical Education, and Recreation meetitg 
in Lewiston included discussions on “Stim 
Tumbling, and Folk Dancing,” “Calisthema 
Individual Activities, and Tests and Meagim 
ments,” and “Tennis and Skiing.” ae 


MICHIGAN BOARD MEETS 

On Oct. 21 members of the Mig 
Board of NSWA met in Ann Arbor to 
the year’s activities. Thelma Bishop of ich 
igan State College in East Lansing is 
State Representative. 4 

It was decided to have an NSWA dis 
and sell guides at the workshop to be Siam 
sored by the Michigan Association of Healiim 
Physical Education, and Recreation and 
State Department of Public Instructiongiy 
Higgins Lake, Jan. 11, 12, and 13. One offi 
representative will be present at the workshagm 
to answer questions on NSWA. if 

Each Michigan sports chairman was asian 
to submit one article on the sport which iim 
represents to the Michigan Board for useim 
the Michigan Newsletter. 4 

The Michigan Board made recommenda 
tions to NSWA concerning the national Giay 


Two clinics in volleyball on the high schai 
level were held. Thirty high schools Wem 
represented at the Ferndale clinic and 20 Tig 
schools at Dearborn. ad 

NSWA representatives are talking to iim 
basketball officials at their clinics sponsored 
the Michigan High School Athletic. Assogmy 
tion. 
A winter meeting of the Michigan Bom 
will be held on a weekend so that fa can Te 
combined with business. q 


INDIANA HOLDS HOCKEY CLINIC 


Rusy East, state representative 
NSWA in Indiana, reports a Field Hogg 
Clinic which was held at Earlham Colleges 
Sept. 30. The Clinic was attended by im 
college and high-school players and coaciag 
All participated in stick work, discussio® 
tules and strategy, and practiced offensivéa™ 
defensive play under the direction of Kitty im 
Dubois. Hockey movies and demonstrat 
games were included. The demonstrat 
games were played by teams from Earl 
Miami University, and Cincinnati Universi 
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Southwest District Conference...... 21:150 
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ond Conference on and 


DURLACHER, Ed—Today in Square Dancing 
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Nurse Cooperate 21:9 p.50 
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EDITORIALS 

“Accent on Youth and Democracy’’—Dorothy 

Are We Keeping Up?, The Profession Must 
Answer—Frank S. Stafford. 

First, or a Master’s ‘Degree?—Helen 
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Let’s Take First Things First—Ellis H. a 

Limited Thinking or Limited Experience ?—Pat- 


Teacher a Spiritual Leader, The—Joy 
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World Trends in Physical Education—Rachel 

Educational Tays—Evelyn F. Bird ... 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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Educational Toys—Evelyn F. Bird... .21:10 p.10 

Report of the President’s Committee on Inter- 
school —— in the Elemenary School—— 
ommittee Repo 

What Shall I Alice M. Corbett, 

Who Shall Teach Elementary School Physical 
Education?—Jeannette Saurborn........ 


Evaporated Milk as a Beverage for School Children 
—Mildred E. Neff, Miriam J. Gough, —, Mary 
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Every Member Sign a Member : 21: Fie! 16 

Every Member Sign a Member—Our 1950-51 eae: 
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Functions of State, District, and National Aaeeee 
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Second Season of the School- of the Dance at 
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Membership Campaign—Carl A 
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MILLER, John L.—Responsibility for 
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OTT, Alice—“Fire-Water” Ballet ©... .21:359 
tie of- the Medical Excuse—W. L. Hughes 
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MITCHELL, Elmer D.—Sportsmanship, What ta 

Mobilization of Edtcation—James L. 
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Joy The Teacher as a 
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NAIL, Xenia B.—Oklahoma City Workshop 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 
AAHPER NEWS DIGEST 
AAHPER News Digest— 
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National Associatio 
21:1 p.16; 21: 21-230; 


Staff Consultants in the National Office 21:1 p.17 


NSWA 


National Section on Women’s Athlet 
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Needed: A Policy on Junior-High es Ath- 
1:8 p.20 
NEFF, Mildred E., Miriam J. Gough, io nd 
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erage for School Children ............. 21:333 
NETHERTON, Clifford L.—Bait Casting pe 
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NORDLY, Carl L.—Accreditation of Colleges and 
Universities Engaged in Teacher .ogear 

NORDLY, Carl L., Iris Boulton, George Ayars— 
Reorganization of Divisions and Sections of 


21:133 
NORDLY. L.—Unifying The Profession— 
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Northwest District Convention ........ 21:135 
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Park-School as a Functional Facility, bine 
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Journal Looks to the Future ......... 1:7 p 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 


Contributions of Physical Education to Demo- 
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Sportsmanship, What Is It?—Elmer D. 


Suggested Code of Ethics for Teachers of Phys- 
ical Education—Committee Report ....21:323 
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Cardiovascular System—What You Should 
About It—George R. Wackenhut ...21-7 p.41 
Contributions of Physical Education to Medicine 
—Arthur S. Lamb, Josephine L. — 
Peter V. Karpovich . 1:69 
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Physical Education thru Educational 
ynamics, Raymond A. Snyder ....21:10 p.34 
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Athletics—Hollis Fait ............. 1:8 p 
Physical Education Teacher as a Personal 


The—Arthur L. Rautman ......... p.10 
= Education—The Total Approach —Gebrge 
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Place of “Athictics in the School Physical-Educa- 
tion Program, The—William L. Hughes, 
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Planning for Physical Education—Ann Finlay- 
Platform for Physical Education, ie K. 


Streit and Simon A. McNeely .. ...... 136 
Psychological Aspects of Teaching Physical ‘Ea 
cation—George F. Anderson ......... 2152 
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Physical Education—the total approach—George pA 
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Program, The—William L. Hughes ...21:10 p.23 
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Industrial Recreation—Jackson M. Anderson 
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Oklahoma City Workshop—Xenia B. 
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Park-School as a Functional Facility, oe al- 
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Recreation Policy Statement, A ....... ahr p.44 
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The economy of amazingly low cost-per-use is yours with McArthur 
Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
2-ply yarns with heavy tape edges 
down to a price. Their unusually long service period of 350 to 500 
uses and launderings make them the most economical towels your 
school can buy. Write today for the McArthur School Towel Plan... 
and get more for your locker room budget dollar! 


GEO. M c A BR T i U i BARABOO, WIS. 


20” x 40” shrunk size, 
+ +. Woven up to quality, not 
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DOING BUSINESS 


 witrn AMERICAN 


Because safety and long service are prime factors in your choice 
of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment, you naturally 
want the finest that money can buy. Since 1911, the best 
Approved Equipment has been built by American in Anderson, 
employing superior materials and craftsmanship. | 


You'll like American’s low, nationally advertised prices also, 
which today average but 27% above pre-war, just as you 
will appreciate our friendly, equitable adjustments and 
American’s Lifetime Guarantee against defective construction. 
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tinued goodwill, form our basic policy and 
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